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WILD FLOWERS. 


See illustration on front page. 

KNOW their hauuts, the Jovely things, with shy 
uplifted faces ; 

From sheer delight they hide, I think, in shady 
wooded places. 

I know the tints that wreathe the heights, the cups 
that scent the valleys, 

And all the troop processional that Nature’s tocsin 
rallies. 


Ere yet the lingering snows had gone, I found arbu- 
tus blushing 

Beneath her screen of withered leaves, a vestal 
faintly flushing ; 

Then, later, came a purer snow, when dogwood blos- 
somes shining 

Lit starry tapers in the trees as daylight was declining. 

The mountain Jaurel’s pink and white, it filled my 
heart’s desire ; 

My fingers thrilled with gladness when I culled the 
dear sweet-brier ; 

For violets and buttercups, for acres bright with 
clover, 

The honey-bee and I alike ranged miles of beauty 
over, 

Such fields on fields with daisies pied! such ferns in 
glooming hollows! 

And oli! the rich marsh-mallows’ bloom, where who 
the path that follows 

Shali find the cardinal’s regal flag, and through the 
reeds and grasses 

Discover homes of timid birds that build in guarded 
passes. 

To-day the aster’s purple plumes beside the way are 
gleaming, 

The blue-fringed gentian near the brook in easeful 
grace is dreaming, 

The golden-rod is everywhere, the woodbine’s scarlet 
splendor 

Shines softened through the silvern haze that floats 
in radiance tender, 

Ah me! the frost is coming soon, the wildwood 
flowers shall vanish ; 

The wintry cold, the cruel winds, the gentle things 
will banish. 

But patience, heart! they'll only sleep, and in the 
glad spring weather 

Once more the flowers and I will keep a festival 
together. 





“This periodical is no mechanical catch-penny pro- 
duct of scissors and paste, but a genuine contribution 
to literature, brightened with many a ray of genius, 
and especially rich in humor and in heart.”—Christian 
Leader, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraten Wrexty. 

The number for October 13 presents an unusu- 
ally attractive appearance with its numerous hand- 
some cuts, while the entertainment to be found in 
the letterpress in NO wise Julls short of the high 
standard of the paper. 

The front-page is a handsome engraving after 
a painting by N. A. WELLS, entitled 


“SOLID COMFORT.” 


LirvTENANT Freperick Scuwatka, the well- 
known arctic explorer, contributes an entertaining 
account of how he hunted buffalo calves on the 
plains with a lasso in order to keep them as pets, 
The article is spiritedly illustrated by THULSTRUP. 

“ Hikers’ is the title of a short article which 
furnishes subjects Sor two engravings. The title 
ax the name of a sail-boat peculiar to the Delaware 
River 

“When Brown Nuts Drop” is a seasonable arti- 
cle by AGnes Carr SaGe. 

In addition to other stories there is a fairy tale 
entitled 

“THE SWAN MAIDEN.” 
It is by Howarp Py, whose illustrated stovies 
in the same vein have been an attractive and unique 
Seature of the paper for several months past. 





SUBSCRIPTION PrIcE, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Younc Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE 
CARS. 

J T is an unfortunate necessity that obliges 
so many of our young girls to attend 
their studies of the daily school, or to take 
their music or painting lessons, their lessons 
in the languages or in book-keeping, or 
whatever their especial call to study may 
be, in some place at a distance from their 

homes, and to travel the distance by rail. 

There is, perbaps,no school in the place 
of the parents’ residence of sufficient scope 
to be of use to the children, and as the chil- 
dren feel it incumbent on them to acquire 
the particular branch of knowledge which 
engages their attention, they have no alter- 
native but to leave home altogether for 
some spot where lessons are attainable—a 
course often undesirable, often not to be 
compassed financially—or else to make the 
daily journey to the spot by rail. 

The acts of daily entering a public con- 
veyance and confronting the stare of a mul- 
titude of inquiring eyes, of familiarizing 
themselves fully with the scenery of the 
road, and the manner of travel and the cus- 
toms of the car, and the appearance of the 
travellers in it, of being accosted by this 








person and by that unknown before, of an- 
swering questions to strangers, and of some- 
times being obliged toask them of the same-— 
all these give the young girl a sense of free- 
dom that she never felt at school, that she 
never felt at home, and that it is hardly 
good for her to feel anywhere. Nothing is 
capable, it seems, of so soon rubbing the 
bloom off the character as this frequent con- 
tact, this familiarity and sense of ease, this 
looking unabashed in the face of the strange 
man who passes, this superior knowledge 
of the ways of the trains, this general con- 
dition of feeling perfectly at home in the 
eyes of all the world and all out-doors. 

Another uncomfortable feature of the busi- 
ness is a too free and easy association that 
follows with the employés of the train. The 
brakeman gets to recognize the young girl, 
and give her good- morning; so does the 
conductor; the men who belong to the ex- 
press companies have a word for her; pre- 
sently the fireman knows her; and it is not 
at all uncommon for the engineer to give her 
a nod and a sentence of some sort as she 
goes by. The train hands may be quite as 
good as our young girl, and even better, yet, 
whether they are so or not she has no means 
of knowing; and apart from that consider- 
ation, and the consideration as to whether 
they add to or take away from the refining 
influences desired for her, it is plain even 
to these employés, should they stop to think 
of it, that it is not desirable for any young 
girl that she should acquire the free habit 
of conversation with any one not introduced 
to her by responsible people, be he prince or 
be he pauper. Those persons who guard 
their daughters as precious property, who 
watch their every moment, keep off all evil 
and soiling things, and then turn them loose 
in arailroad car to be on equal and familiar 
terms of conversation with those who may 
or may not have been reared with corre- 
sponding care, may as well have spared 
themselves the trouble they have taken in 
the first place; it stands every chance, un- 
der the present conduct of young girls in 
the cars, of being thoroughly undone in the 
time of one quarter’s lessons. The well- 
meaning conductor of the train will ex- 
change a little badinage as he punches the 
school ticket, or will ask kindly of the stud- 
ies he sees under way, or will sit down from 
one station to another in the vacant or op- 
posite seat. The conductor, often the fa- 
ther of young girls himself, may do these no 
harm; but neither will he do them any 
good. He will, at any rate, break them into 
the habit of conversation with a stranger, 
and make it the more easy for them with the 
next one. The next one will be the brake- 
man, who will presently be following suit, 
and at such times as he is disengaged will 
scrape acquaintance, and beguile the young 
maidens thereafter with such facetiz as ac- 
cords with his own taste. And after him 
the deluge! 

Of course there are young girls who do 
not condescend to make the acquaintance 
of people whose acquaintance is not re- 
garded best for them by their parents and 
friends, but these are few. Away from 
home and its restraints, carried along by a 
certain slight exhilaration and by the con- 
tagions example of others, the usual dam- 
sel, with the gay animal spirits of her years, 
is ready for anything of the sort; and any 
habitué of the train may hear her and her 
mates making merry in the car before it 
starts, if the starting-place is from a termi- 
nus, or coming on board with loud hilarity, 
calling each other by name, and talking of 
their affairs in clear, resonant tones, as if 
there were nobody else present, or there 
were nothing else of so much interest in the 
world, or the place were their own parlor, 
all with something that approaches the bra- 
zen both in face and voice and manner; and 
that in spite of the fact that they were shy 
and modest little maidens a very few months 
ago. Nobody can imagine that this would 
happen to them if they staid and studied 
at home, or that it happens in any other 
way than through their railway travel and 
their intimacy with the railway employés, 
who often seem to have a sort of attractive- 
ness for young girls, perhaps because of 
their authority in the train, perhaps because 
of their general air of strength and force. 

The parents of these young people who 
are being vulgarized by this contact of the 
train, if unable to put them permanently at 
school under safe guardianship, would hard- 
ly find it more expensive than their pre- 
sent course to unite their means—spend- 
ing scarcely more, in addition to the price 
of their lessons and the cost of their rail- 
way tickets, and of the clothing of their 
daughters, rather superior to what their or- 
dinary wear at home would be—in order to 
secure the presence in their own town or 
neighborhood of some teacher capable of 
giving the needed instruction without rub- 
bing the bloom off the tender fruit in the 
process, or possibly of hampering or crip- 
pling the girls through life by undesirable 
acquaintances, connections, and manuers., 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
TRUST FUNDS. 


TI\HE laws and the courts have much to say 

about “trust funds”; but is not almost all 
the property owned by women really a trust fund, 
in the sense that they usually trust it to some- 
body, without pretending, or seeking, or even de- 
siring to know anything about it themselves? 
Their comfort and the usefulness of their lives, 
the health and prosperity of their children, may 
depend upon that property’s being well cared for. 
If they keep house, they feel themselves respon- 
sible for the proper preservation of the house as 
to repair and drainage and all the rest. If they 
keep a dog, or even a horse, they exercise some 
supervision over it, and do not leave it wholly to 
others. But the money that buys the horse or 
dog and supports the whole establishment, this 
they leave absolutely under the control of some 
man known to them, or sometimes actually un- 
known. If he tells them to buy a certain stock, 
they buy it; if he bids them sell, they sell. What- 
ever legal papers he brings them, they sign—very 
likely without even reading them. And yet they 
are in other respects, it may be, women of char- 
acter, energy, and independence. In the great 
majority of cases the male adviser is to be trust- 
ed; in a smaller number he is treacherous or in- 
competent. Often he is the husband, and that 
only increases the completeness of the confidence, 
and, if he is unfit for the trust, the rapidity of the 
downfall. It is not uncommon to see men who 
have run through two fortunes—their own and 
that of a wife. I knew a lady, not now living, 
who inherited $75,000. Her first husband re- 
duced it to $25,000; her second, to nothing. The 
amount is of no consequence; it is just as easy 


; to run through a million dollars as a hundred, if 


you only begin to run. 

The trouble is that no virtue, no high aim, no 
devoted affection, is a safeguard against this 
calamity. The noblest men and the noblest wo- 
men may be its victims. One of the purest: phi- 
lanthropists I ever knew was an instance of this. 
He was widely known, had a generosity only too 
unbounded, and an independent property, his 
wife also possessing one of her own. He was a 
trained lawyer, though not practicing, and he 
commanded such confidence that he was repeat- 
edly made trustee or executor under the wills of 
others. At the end of his life it was found that 
he had made no separation of the securities rep- 
resenting these trusts from his own. Neverthe- 
less the trusts were all paid in full from his es- 
tate, but it left nothing; his own property and 
his wife’s were almost wholly gone, mostly wasted 
in worthless investments. He died poor, and 
left her poor, although both had been supposed 
to be rich. The moral is that no woman’s prop- 
erty is safe, even in the hands of a saint, unless 
he is also careful and prudent; and no woman 
can ever form an opinion as to a man’s care and 
prudence unless she herself cultivates common- 
sense, and takes pains to know something about 
business affairs. 

This is needful for a woman of large property, 
and still more for one who has but a trifle. If 
it lies in real estate, she should know something 
about the values of real estate and its laws. If 
it lies in stocks of any kind, she should know 
what they represent, and watch for herself their 
rise and fall. It is not necessary that she should 
manage her property in person, any more than it 
is necessary that a man should build his own 
house; but as the wise man visits his house fre- 
quently while building, and does not leave all to 
even his treasure of a master-carpenter, so a 
woman at least needs to know how the house of 
her own fortunes is to be built and kept in order. 
Most fathers now recognize this in the*abstract 
in the case of their own daughters; but when 
the daughter actually asks a question, it is much 
easier to reply, hurriedly, “ Don’t trouble your lit- 
tle head about that, dear,” than to spare a mo- 
ment to explain to her how a bank is carried on, 
or a joint-stock company organized. Years ago 
I read an admirable address by a Boston mer- 
chant, then eminent, in which he strongly urged 
the training of women in business habits, and 
the value to a husband of a wife who could un- 
derstand his affairs. When I reminded his dangh- 
ter the other day of this address of forty years 
ago, she said, with regret, “I wish he had given 
that instruction in his own family, but he never 
did.” 

The mysteries of the Stock Exchange may not 
be needful to master, but the general principles 
which govern investment and income are within 
the :eich of all. The commonplaces of this know- 
ledge —that something can not usually be obtain- 
ed for nothing—that a low and certain income 
is better than one dangerously high—that people 
can not afford to play a game they do not under- 
stand with opponents who know every move of 
it—that the investment of even a small property 
should be made in a variety of directions, so as 
not to have all one’s eggs in one basket, as the 
saying is—these things are not so hard to learn. 
If those who yearn fora tempting speculation eonld 
once comprehend that if you lend a man $1000 
at exorbitant interest, he can easily pay you that 
interest for a year or two out of yourgwn money 
if he can then be allowed to abscond or go into 
bankruptcy with the rest of it, then it would not 
be so easy to allure women into worthless “ Wo- 
men’s Banks.” The folly is not confined to wo- 
men, as the victims of Grant & Ward proved, but 
probably those sufferers were less innocent, and 
therefore less the subjects of pity. 

In our public schools girls are, on the whole, 
the best mathematicians. They know the differ- 
ence between principal and interest in the arith- 
metic-book, and can rattle off the problem on the 
blackboard very quickly. What they need is, 
whether they are supporting themselves or not, 
to be encouraged to keep their own accounts, and 
for that purpose to have a detinite allowance, and 
to have, if possible, a little money property of 





their own, in order to acquire the habit of look- 
ing after it. The busiest father or husband has 
time enough to answer a few plain questions, and 
there are little manuals of business that make the 
essentials much simpler things than a mayonnaise 
dressing or a new chain stitch. I will not say 
for girls what a respectable livery-stable keeper 
once said to me about boys, that the first thing 
is to teach them the value of a dollar. “That’s 
what I eall the corner-stone,” he added. But 
when one sees from the high table-land of middle 
life the wrecks of households made by the igno- 
rance and overconfidence of women, one can not 
help wishing that the little property they usually 
possess miglit be less exclusively a “ trust fund.” 
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AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 


i pe first thing which strikes the eye of the 
fortunate person who is invited to see the 
bridal gifts is the predominance of silver-ware. 
We have now passed the age of bronze and that 
of brass, and silver holds the first place of im- 
portance. Not only the coffee and tea, sets, but 
the dinner sets and the whole furniture of the 
writing-table, and even brooms and brushes, are 
made with repoussé silver handles — these, of 
course, for the toilette, as for dusting velvet, fea- 
thers, bonnets, etc. 

The oxidized, ugly, discolored silver has all 
gone out, and the beautiful, bright, highly polish- 
ed silver, with its own natural and unmatchable 
color, has come in, The salvers afford a splen- 
did surface for a monogram, which is now copied 
from the old Dutch silver, and bears many a true- 
lovers’ knot, and every sort and kind of orna- 
mentation; sometimes even a little verse, or posy, 
as it was called in olden time. One tea-caddy 
at a recent wedding bore the following almost 
obsolete rhyme, which Corydon might have sent 
to Phyllis in pastoral times : 

“My heart to you is given; 
O, do give yours to me: 
We'll lock them up together, 
Aud throw away the key.” 
It should be added that the silver tea-caddy 
was in the shape of a heart, and that it had a 
key. Very dear to the heart of a housewife is 
the tea-caddy which can be locked. 

Another unique present was a gold tea scoop 
of ancient pattern, probably once a baby’s pap 
spoon, There were also apostle-spoons, and little 
silver canoes and other devices to hold cigarettes 
and ashes; little mysterious boxes for the toilette, 
to hold the tongs for curling hair, and hair-pins ; 
mirror frames, and even chair backs and tables— 
all of silver. 

Several beautiful umbrellas, with all sorts of 
handles, recalled the anecdote of the man who 
said he first saw his wife in a storm, married 
her in a storm, lived with her in a hurricane, but 
buried her in pleasant weather; parasols with 
jewelled handles, and beautiful painted fans, are 
also favorite offerings to the newly married. 

Friends conspire to make their offerings to 
gether, so that there may be no duplicates, and 
no pieces in the silver service which do not 
match. This is a very excellent plan. Old pieces 
like silver tankards, Queen Anne silver, and the 
ever beautiful Baltimore workmanship, are highly 
prized. 

It is no longer the fashion to display the pre- 
sents at the wedding. They are arranged in an 
upper room, and shown to a few friends of the 
bride the day before the ceremony. Nor is it the 
fashion for the bride to wear any jewels. These 
are reserved for her first appearance as a married 
woman. 

Clusters of diamond stars, daisies, or primroses 
that can be grouped together are now favorite 
gifts. In this costly gift several friends join 
again, as in the silver presentation. Diamond 
bracelets that can be used as necklaces are also 
favorite presents. All sorts of vases, choice 
bits of china, cloisonné, clocks (although there 
is not such a stampede of clocks and lamps as a 
few years ago), choice etchings framed, and em- 
broidered table-cloths, doyleys, and useful cover- 
ings for bureau and wash-stands, are in order. 

The bride now prefers simplicity in her dress— 
splendid and costly simplicity. An elegant white 
satin and-a tuHe veil, the latter very full, the 
former extremely long and with a sweeping train, 
high corsage, and long sleeves, long white gloves, 
and perhaps a flower in the hair—such is the 
latest fashion for an autumn bride. The young 
ladies say they prefer that their magnificence 
should wait for the days after marriage, when 
their jewels can be worn. There is great sense in 
this, for a bride is interesting enough when she 
is simply attired. 

The solemnization of the marriage should be 
in a church, and a high ecclesiastical function- 
ary should be asked to solemnize it. The guests 
are brought in by the ushers, who, by-the-way, 
now wear pearl-colored kid gloves, embroidered 
in black, as do the groom and best man. The 
front seats are reserved for the relatives and in- 
timate friends, and the head usher has a paper 
on which are written the names of people entitled 
to these front seats. The seats thus reserved 
have a white ribbon as a line of demarkation. 
Music should usher in the bride. 

The fashion of bridemaids has gone out tem- 
porarily, and one person, generally a sister, alone 
accompanies the bride to the altar as her female 
aid. The bride, attended by her father or near 
friend, comes in last, after the ushers. After her 
mother, sister, and family have preceded her, these 
near relatives group themselves about the altar 
steps. Her sister, or one bridemaid, stands near 
her at the altar rail, and kneels with her and the 
bridegroom, as does the best man. The groom 
takes his bride from the hand of her father or 
nearest friend, who then retires and stands a little 
behind the bridal pair. He must be near enough 
to respond quickly when he hears the words, 
“ Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
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man?” The bride and groom walk out together 
after the ceremony, followed by the nearest rela- 
tives, and proceed to the home where the wedding 
breakfast is served. Here the bridal pair stand 
under an arch of autumn leaves, golden-rod, as- 
ters, and other seasonable flowers, and receive 
their friends, who are presented by the ushers. 

The father and mother do not take any stated 
position on this occasion, but mingle with the 
guests, and form a part of the company. In an 
opulent country house, if the day is fine, little 
tables are set out on the lawn, the ladies seat 
themselves around, and the gentlemen carry the 
refreshments to them; or the piazzas are beau- 
tifully decorated with autumn boughs and ferns, 
flowers, evergreens, and the refreshments are 
served there. If it is a bad day, of course the 
usual arrangements of a crowded buffet are in 
order; there is no longer a “sit down” wedding 
breakfast; it does not suit our American ideas, 
as recent experiments have proved. We have 
many letters asking if the gentlemen of the bride’s 
family should wear gloves. They should, and, as 
we have indicated, they should be of pearl-colored 
kid, embroidered in the seams with black. 

The one bridemaid must be dressed in colors. 
At a recent very fashionable wedding the bride- 
maid wore bright buttercup yellow, a real Di- 
rectoire dress, white lace skirt, vellow bodice, 
hat trimmed with yellow —a very picturesque, 
pretty costume. The silk stockings and slippers 
were of yellow, the hat of Leghorn, very large, 
turned up at one side, yellow plumes, and long 
streamers of yellow velvet ribbon. Yellow is 
now esteemed a favorite color and a fortunate 
one. It once was deemed the synonym for envy, 
but that has passed away, 

The carrying of an ivory prayer-book was found 
to be attended with inconvenience, therefore was 
discontinued. Still, if a young lady wishes to 
have her prayer-book associated with her vows at 
the altar, she can properly carry it. Brides are, 
however, leaving their bouquets at home, as the 
immense size of a modern bouquet interfered 
with the giving and taking of the ring. 

A very pretty bit of ornamentation for an au- 
tumn wedding is the making of a piece of tapes- 
try of autumn leaves to hang behind the bride 
as she receives. This can be done by sewing 
the leaves on a piece of drugget on which some 
artist has drawn a clever sketch with chalk and 
charcoal. We have seen some really elaborate 
and artistic groups done in this way by earnest 
and unselfish girl friends. Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Tristan and Iseult, can thus 
be made to serve as decorations. 

The walls of the church can, of course, be ex- 
quisitely decorated with palms in an Oriental pat- 
tern, flowers, and leaves. The season is one when 
nature’s bounty is so profuse that even the fruits 
can be pressed into service. Care should be taken 
not to put too many tuberoses about, for the per- 
fume is sickening to some, 

If the marriage takes place at home, the bride 
and groom enter together, and take their place 
before the clergyman, who has already entered ; 
then come the father and mother and other 
friends. A pair of hassocks should be arranged 
for the bridal pair to kneel upon, and the father 
should be near to allow the clergyman to see him 
when he asks for his authority. 

For autumn weddings nothing is so pretty for 
the travelling dress as a tailor-made costume of 
very light cloth, with sacque to match for a cold 
day. No travelling dress should of itself be too 
heavy,as our railway carriages are kept so very hot. 

We have been asked to define the meaning of 
the word “ honey-moon.” It comes from the Ger- 
mans, who drank mead, or metheglin—a beverage 
made of honey—for thirty days after the wedding. 

The bride-cake is no longer cut and served at 
weddings; the present of cake in boxes has 
superseded that. At the wedding breakfast the 
ices are now packed in fancy boxes, which bear 
nuptial mottoes and orange blossoms and vio- 
lets on their surfaces. As the ring is the ex- 
pressive emblem of the perpetuity of the com- 
pact, and as the bride-cake and customary liba- 
tions form significant symbols of the nectar 
sweets of matrimony, it will not do to banish the 
cake altogether, although few people eat it, and 
few wish to carry it away. 

Amongst the Romans, June was considered the 
most propitious month for marriage; but with 
the Anglo-Saxons October has always been a fa- 
vorite and auspicious season. We find that the 
festival has always been observed in very much 
the same way, whether druidical, pagan, or Chris- 
tian. 

We have been asked, Who shall conduct the 
single bridemaid to the altar? It should be the 
brother of the groom, her own fiancé, or some 
chosen friend—never the best man; he does not 
leave his friend the groom until he sees him fair- 
ly launched on that hopeful but uncertain sea 
whose reverses and whose smiles are beiug con- 
stantly tempted. 

“That man must lead a happy life 
Who is directed by a wife. 
Who's freed from matrimonial claims 
Is sure to suffer for his pains.” 


This is a “ posy” for some October silver. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


YILVER tinsel threads woven in white satin, 
in plumes or peacock feathers, thus adding 
greatly to its sheen and richness, is the fabric for 
the corsage and train of costly wedding dresses, 
Silver brocades are also shown in new striped 
effects and in flower patterns that may serve ei- 
ther as the petticoat front of white satin or faille 
frangaise dresses, or else for the basque and train. 
Uncut velvet, Bengaline, veloutine, and all repped 
fabrics are used for the greater part of the brid- 
al dress, but satin is still most favored. Lace is 
above all things the choice for the front of the 





skirt and its trimming; point lace is arranged in 
diagonal flounces on the front and side gores, but 
less costly laces are chosen of greater width, and 
are gathered slightly to fall in a single veil-like 
drapery across the entire front, or in an opening 
on one side, or else on the front width only, with 
flat panels on each side. The novelty for this 
purpose is tulle embroidered with what is called 
“ crystal-jet” beads. Small, transparent, and 
catching light and color like drops of water with 
the sun shining on them, these fine beads are 
threaded and attached to the net in loops, tas- 
sels, drooping flowers, or other designs of pend- 
ants; the lower edge of this yard-wide lace is 
scalloped for the foot of the dress, and also for 
making the high Medicis collar, which is mounted 
on wires so fine that they are scarcely seen in the 
transparent net. The flat beaded fronts are less 
used than formerly. Valenciennes lace flounces 
are in favor again, especially for very young 
brides’ dresses. China crape is occasionally chos- 
en for the bridal dress, and there are lengths of 
embroidered crape to be used as the laces just de- 
scribed for the front of the skirt; a Canton crape 
shawl was lately utilized in this way for the gath- 
ered fall across the entire front and sides of the 


dress, also for the revers and plastron on the 
waist; the fringes were cut off, and the clever 


bride worked heavy scallops in button -hole 
stitches along the edges. White plush has also 
been introduced in stripes on the front of the 
repped silk skirt, as the vest and revers, with 
the remainder of the dress of plain repped silk. 

The richest dresses of silver brocaded satin have 
a flowing round train eighty or ninety inches long, 
bordered with loops of satin set up on the out- 
side; this is a flowing train, yet the tops of the 
breadths are arranged very bouffantly. The en- 
tire front of the skirt of plain satin is covered 
with point lace flounces set on diagonally, being 
mounted over satin pleating, and caught down 
with orange blossoms; a horseshoe of orange 
blossoms is on each side of the skirt. The basque 
has a high wired collar of the lace, is often square 
on the front, with a shield-shaped vest below 
formed of orange blossoms ; this basque is point- 
ed in front, short on the sides, and is draped in 
the back. The elbow sleeves have a puff and 
cuffs of the lace held by orange buds. The veil 
of point lace has an aigrette of orange blossoms 
on one side, with jewelled brooches amid its folds. 
High Medicis collars and Directoire revers of lace, 
of velvet, or plush are on other wedding toilettes, 
and the embroidered crape front is arranged in a 
very deep apron that has one square corner lapped 
on the right side on a panel of embroidery; a 
shawl of lace can be similarly arranged, with a 
wide lace scarf for the side panel. Tulle veils 
are preferred to those of lace for very young 
brides, and are fastened by the high aigrette of 
white blossoms, witi erect feathery threads of 
white or silver high in the middle. Undressed 
white kid gloves are long enough to cover the 
arm below the elbow sleeves. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Watered silk demi-trained dresses are being 
made for bridemaids to wear with capotes, round 
hats, or short tulle veils. White Bengaline with 
crystal-jet lace is the choice for one group of maid- 
ens, to be worn with soft pointed poke bonnets 
that are incrusted with the sparkling beads; an- 
other set of dresses is made of striped plush and 
satin in Directoire style, with plush hats and fea- 
thers. China crape, with velvet of the same 
shade, and beaded tulle is made into charming 
dresses when colors are preferred, such as pearl, 
rose, lemon, or pale blue, and with these are worn 
wide watered silk sashes. Two shades are usual- 
ly employed in these dresses, the crape for the 
waist and trimming of the skirt being much deep- 
er than that of the petticoat front. In some in- 
stances the skirt has the appearance of being full 
and round, opening only on the left side to dis- 
close a lace-like drapery, or else the skirt is 
striped on each side, with the plain fabric ar- 
ranged in long, broad box pleats down the front, 
and gathered very full behind without being 
draped. 


TRAVELLING DRESSES, ETC. 


The travelling dress for the bride is of cloth 
and velvet combined, with a short jacket of the 
cloth, and a small bonnet as softly made as an 
infant’s cap is of the cloth, with a velvet puff on 
the brim, and a high looped bow of moiré rib- 
bon, on which rests a small bird that seems to 
be tied there by a tiny bow of narrower ribbon of 
some light contrasting color. Brown broadcloth 
with box-pleated velvet fans in the skirt, and an 
apron that is turned up with a wide velvet revers, 
is a tasteful gown for travelling, while another is 
of olive basket cloth with braided panels on the 
skirt, and the small pointed-brim poke of cloth 
and velvet has red and green wings, and a bird’s 
head resting on olive watered loops, yet tied in 
place by a small bow of the palest green ribbon. 
Tan-colored undressed kid gloves are worn with 
all travelling dresses, unless the bride chooses 
plomb or lead-colored cloth for her gown, when 
the gloves are of the same shade. 

India camel’s-hair of extremely fine quality is 
one of the wool fabrics which is now honored 
above silk for a bride’s visiting costume, and the 
old soft Indienne blue shades are revived in these 
exquisite stuffs. A basque and draperies of this 
costly wool made over a skirt of blue Bengaline 
with bayadére stripes of gold is the choice for 
such a gown, while the house dress or wrapper 
for the same bride is of very pale blue India 
camel’s-hair lined throughout with pink satin. A 
short evening dress in the same trousseau is of 
pink satin, with black Chantilly lace trimming. 
An evening wrap long enough to conceal the en- 
tire figure is of ruby velvet trimmed with chin- 
chilla, lined with pale blue satin, and fastened 
with gold ornaments. A short mantle for day 
wear is of black velvet with large jet beads and 
lace for trimming. For midwinter is a coat of 





dark blue rough choth, with which is a jaunty set 
of black Astrakhan fur and blue plush, consist- 
ing of a high soft turban and a collarette with a 
muff attached to it at the ends in front. The 
blue plush forms large loops on the black fur hat, 
and old silver pins with dragons’ heads are thrust 
through these loops. 


TRAINED DRESSES FOR WEDDING GUESTS. 


Velvet is the material chosen for the mother’s 
dress at the wedding of her daughter, and the 
real lace flounces and shawls that have been long 
out of use are in vogue again for the trimming. 
A stately dress with black velvet basque and 
train has a mauve satin front covered with black 
Chantilly lace ; a shawl of the lace is draped on 
one side, and held by large jet ornaments. A 
mauve vest is set in below the square opening of 
the corsage, and a bunch of mauve ostrich fea- 
thers is on the waist, while a border of these 
feathers is around the entire train. The reader 
will observe that trains are more trimmed along 
the edges than they have been of late, with either 
rows of loops two inches deep set above the edge 
of the train and falling on a soft satin puff, or 
else with feathers that also rest on a puff of sat- 
in. Worth uses many brocades for trained dress- 
es for dinners and wedding receptions, choosing 
large designs of feathers or flowers in satin on 
a faille ground all of one color, but using a paler 
brocade of precisely the same pattern for parts 
of the dress; thus a red rose brocade is the 
basque and train, with a skirt front of pale pink 
rose brocade, both woven to show a large plume 
design. This dress has the new straight fronts 
of three hanging pink breadths that fall open on 
the right side to disclose a hanging veil of white 
net, with loops and scallops of crystal-jet. The 
long flowing round train has loops of the dark 
rose lined with pink set just above its edges, and 
this red train extends up the sides and crosses 
the top of the front, falling from the belt in side 
pleats that are gradually shortened to show pink 
satin facing; these red pleats are left open over 
the lace fall, and are trimmed there with galloon 
of crystal beads. 

This is also a charming design for a bride’s 
toilette, as its flowing straight effects look grace- 
ful under a long veil. The basque has a point. 
ed front with short sides, and the back has its 
two middle forms in triple pleats that are short- 
ened on the sides to show the lining. A high 
curved and wired collar of the crystal - jetted 
net is highest at the back of the neck, coming 
down in front to meet folds of the beaded net 
that fill in a square open space which has pink 
revers beside it, while below are rows of the 
crystal galloon put straight down to the end of 
the pointed front, with their edges meeting to 
conceal the lacing of a pink satin vest beneath. 
The elbow sleeves have a soft puff of the beaded 
net inside, and a turned-back cuff of the pink bro- 
cade. Such sleeves are made quite short on the 
inside seam, while the longer outside extends far 
enough to cover the point of the elbow. Pearl- 
colored, pale blue, and pink watered silk dresses 
are similarly made, with velvet and lace in the 
fronts. A pale yellow watered silk with mor- 
doré velvet and gilt cord passementerie is a hand- 
some dress, while a more Spanish toilette, al- 
though worn by a blonde, is of the same yellow 
shade, with a great deal of jet and black lace for 
its trimming. Colored dresses will exceed in 
number the white toilettes so universally worn 
last year. Few black dresses are imported, those 
shown being for elderly ladies, and combining 
the new cashmere beaded panels and woven silks 
with velvet, watered silk, faille francaise, or satin. 

Short visiting costumes, with a mantle and 
bonnet to match, will be more used than trained 
dresses at church weddings and day receptions. 
Velvet is the dressy fabric for these, but the 
cloth and velvet combinations already described 
and the tailor gowns entircly of cloth will be 
most generally worn. 


VARIETIES. 


Rosary beads of red or light brown wood are 
strung on the jet pendants that trim the fronts of 
jetted dog-collars. Plomb and jet beads are min- 
gled in other collars. 

A bias fold of white corduroy is the latest nov- 
elty worn inside the neck and sleeves of winter 
dresses. 

Velvet ribbon tied in a small bow on the left 
side or in front is worn around the neck above 
linen collars ; the color may be in contrast with 
the dress or to correspond with it. 

Chenille dots are on the long wrists of undress- 
ed kid gloves. 

The bang across the nape of the neck is out of 
fashion, but the back hair is still crimped before 
it is carried up to the crown of the head and 
coiled there. Low Catogan loops om the nape of 
the neck are worn by ladies who have just re- 
turned from Paris. 

Tan-colored Suéde gloves remain in style for 
wearing with any dress, but gray and pearl-col- 
or will be more worn than they have been for 
many seasons. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConNELLY ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Brotuers; and 
AiTkKEN, Son, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON, who arrived last week 
from Europe, assures the public that while she 
was in England she did not adorn the bust of 
DicKens each day with flowers, and did not live 
in SHAKESPEARE’S tomb. She admits, more- 
over, that THackeray, not Dickens, is her fa- 
vorite novelist. 

—The ladies of the Health Protective Asso- 
ciation are anxious to adopt some plan for the 
extension of their charitable work. They are 
anxious, above all, to introduce into this coun- 
try the society which during many years in Eu- 








rope has been educating nurses and caring for 
the sick. A fair will be held in Clarendon Hail 
next week in aid of their project. 

—Some vigorous help must be given speedily 
to the Grant fund, which was not half so large 
last week as it should have been. It was believed 
that ninety thousand dollars would be in the 
treasury on October 1. But that sum had not 
been obtained a week ago. 

—Cunon FakRAR asserts that ritualism is 
more popular now in England than it ever was, 
and that its leanings toward the Church of Rome 
are especially marked. 

—Madame Jupic has conquered her place in 
this community as one of the most subtle, fas- 
cinating, and accomplished women on the stage 
to-day. Her art—and that fine word is not mis- 
used in its application to her—appeals, without 
doubt, to an excessively refined and intelligent 
audience, and therefore not to the average au- 
dience at theatres. It is unfortunate that Ma- 
dame Jupic expends the grace and charm of 
her personality upon French vaudevilles. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Axtuur M. Dopee celebrated 
their “tin wedding” last Saturday at Far Rock- 
away. 

—An English correspondent observes that 
most of the practical work of the American Leya- 
tion in London is done by the secretaries, where- 
as the Minister confines himself to speech-mak- 
ing. But the speech-making is important, after 
all, and Mr. Pueps, like Mr. Lowe t, is helping 
forward a sentiment of friendship between his 
own country and England. And, for that matter, 
Mr. PHELPS has not disappointed his compa- 
triots. 

—Hans Canon, who died recently in Vienna, 
was a remarkable artist. He was held in almost 
as much esteem by the Viennese people as Hans 
MakartT. He was born in Vienna, about fifty- 
six years ago, of Slav parents. His name, Can- 
ON, was chosen voluntarily, and chiefly because 
his real name was unpronounceable. CANON 
won his fume in the late years of his life. Then 
he became earnest and ambitious. After travel- 
ling over Europe, he settled in Vienna twenty 
years ago, and won some notoriety there as a car- 
icaturist. Afterward he studied art and life pro- 
foundly, and exhibited some wonderfully brill- 
iant paintings. His ‘“‘Round of Life’ is the 
largest canvus in the world. Hans MaKarr, it 
may be remembered, was at work, when death 
overtook him, on paintings designed for the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Vienna. Oddly evough, 
CANON was at the same work when he died. 

—Miss Kate FIEvp will deliver her lecture on 
“The Mormon Monster,” for the first time in 
this city, at Chickering Hall, on Saturday even- 
ing, November 21. 

—A Munich artist, Herr Leusacg, is painting 
a portrait of Prince Bismarck for that well- 
kuown English gentleman Lord Rosesery. 

—Mr. Henry A. Jones, Mr. A. W. Pinero, and 
Mr. B. CHARLES STEVENSON, three well-known 
English dramatists, are now in this city. Each 
has written a play which will be produced here 
shortly. 

—It is now said definitely that Mr. WILson 
BARRETT, the most popular English actor after 
Mr. Henry I[rviNG, will come to New York next 
autumn, and will bring a new play with him, Mr. 
Barrett had almost made up his mind to visit 
us this year. 

—The sum of one dollar, eighty cents, and a 
half-cent was paid to Pope Leo as a fee for grant- 
ing permission to MARIE D’ORLEANS to wed 
Prince WaLpemar of Denmark. The Prince, 
like most of his countrymen, is a Protestant. 

—Among the new poems of TENNYSON is a 
curious bit of Irish verse—an experiment mod- 
elled evidently upon his northern farmer dia- 
lect. 

—The marriage of Miss ANNIZ CUNARD to the 
Hon. A. Law.ey, of the Tenth Iussars, was ar- 
ranged to take place on the 15th inst. in London. 

—Mr. Artuur Guest, of England, a son of Sir 
Ivers Guest, has been one of the conspicuous 
figures at Lenox recently. 

—Mr. W. D. Howes has added another 
farce to his series of short plays, all of which 
are clever and bright. This is called ‘The 
Garroters,”’ and will be printed in the Christmas 
number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

—Captain Henry J. Farnswortn, U.S.A., 
who was promoted the other day to the place 
of major and assistant inspector-general by Pre- 
sident CLEVELAND, did not hear of his promo- 
tion as soon as his friends heard of it. When 
Mr. CLEVELAND’S desire was made public, Cap- 
tain FARNSWORTH was on the trail of GERONIMO, 
the Apache chief, in the Mexican mountains. 

—The fact that Mr. Prerre Lori.Laxrp has 
given up his residence in Newport and has resign- 
ed Lis position as one of the governors of the 
Casino is thought to be significant. It is, atany 
rate, unfortunate for Newport, where Mr. Lor- 
ILLARD, like Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT, was 
a vital member of the population. 

—The young men and women who assemble 
at Far Rockaway, Hempstead, and in the neigh- 
borhood of those places, each spring and au- 
tumn, are now known as the ** hunting set.” 

—The New York Decorative Art Sdciety has 
extended its useful work by renting large, well- 
lighted studios at 37 West Twenty-second Street, 
where free classes in drawing, modelling, etc., 
under excellent teachers, are held every Monday 
and Wednesday, and other classes daily at mod- 
erate rates. A special feature is the manual 
training classes for boys and girls, under Mr. J. 
Liperty Tapp, which are designed to lay the 
foundation for all trades and handicrafts, chiefly 
through practical designing, modelling, wood- 
carving, and light metal-work. The classes 
opened last Monday, and are now in operation. 

—A correspondent writes upon a disease which 
is now too common: ‘I have become convinced 
that hay-fever is not the sole product ofany one 
or any half-dozen kinds of flowers, or weeds, or 
yrasses, but results from any well-diffused flower 
odor or grass or leaf exhalation. ...I discovered 
that in those portions of Europe where the 
winds were frequently from the south or east, 
hay-fever was almost as prevalent as in the Unit 
ed States. From this fact I drew the conelu- 
sion that the Pacific coast of this continent, from 
Victoria in British Columbia south to San Diego 
in California, should be exempt from hay-fever, 
because throughout the summer season (the hay 
fever period of the year) the prevailing—in fact, 
the constant—winds of the coast are from the 
Pacific Ocean....This last summer, before the 
usual hay-fever set in, I corresponded with 
friends in Oregon and California on the subject 
all of whom assured me that such a thing #s hay 
fever was utterly uunknowu on that coast.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


NGELA and Major Butler were standing on 

the platform at Janenne Station when the 
little engine with its freight of three carriages 
steamed in. Mrs, Spry, who for the past three 
miles had held her handkerchief in readiness, 
fluttered it from the window, and was so eager to 
open the door herself when the train came to a 
standstill that she gave O’Rourke no chance to 
render her that small service. The widow fell 
upon Angela with 
great fervor, kissed 
her, held her at 
arm’s-length to ob- 
serve her, and then 
again embraced her. 
O’Rourke, who felt 
himself —_ blushing, 
and was perhaps less 
at ease than he had 
ever been in his life 
before, busied him- 
self in collecting 
Mrs. Spry’s belong- 
ings and his own,and 
in trying to reason 
himself into a more 
courageous state of 
mind. Whilst the 
two women were still 
locked in their sec- 
ond embrace, the 
Major caught sight 
of him, and came to 
his assistance, un- 
wittingly. 

“Hal”? cried the 
Major, heartily. 
“You're back again? 
Glad to see you!” 

“Yes, I am back 
again,” returned 
O'Rourke, recover- 
ing his self-posses- 
sion almost immedi- 
ately. 


“You know Mr. 
O’ Rourke, don’t 
you?” said Mrs, 


Spry, drawing Ange- 
la forward. “You 
don’t know how kind 
he has been. I’m 
sure I cayn’t tell 
what I should have 
done if it hadn't 
been for him.” 

O’ Rourke emerged 
from the railway car- 
riage and raised his 
hat to Angela, who 
responded to his 
salute somewhat 
coolly, as he fan- 
cied. 

“What?” said the 
discerning young 
gentleman to him- 
self. ‘‘ Does she ob- 
ject already to my 
travelling in the 
same carriage with 
all those dollars? I 
wonder if I shall 
have trouble with 
her?” 

He was not a man 
who cared much to 
be flattered, apart 
from consequences, 
and it might even 
have soothed him to 





know the truth, 
When Angela had 
first made up her 


mind that that his- 
toric kiss in the dark 
exit from the grot- 
toes had been be- 
stowed by the wrong 
man, she had been 
filled, as has been 


said already, with 
maidenly shame and 
indignation. But 


when Maskelyne had 

gone away with her 

commission for Do- 

broski and had kept 

away, in silence—after the simple announcement 
that he had discharged her errand—she began to 
feel that she owed O’ Rourke something more than 
cold wrath for an impertinence. Little by little 
she began to suspect that Maskelyne had retired 
from the field in face of O’Rourke’s advances, 
and this fancy filled her with terror and longing. 
For now that Maskelyne was gone she made no 
further scruple of confessing to herself that she 
loved him, and a future without his presence 
promised to be blank indeed, as any girl who has 
gone through similar fears can understand. It 
was natural that she should exaggerate her own 
fault in this matter, and she exaggerated it out 
of natural dimensions. She had certainly co- 
quetted, though ever so little, with O’Rourke, for 
Maskelyne’s encouragement. If the simple, time- 
honored, natural stratagem had succeeded, it 
would probably have looked virtuous; but it had 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIIL 








failed, and now it was wicked, wicked, wicked. 
She had shed tears over her own duplicity and 
the lost Maskelyne. She was a thoroughly good 
girl, and she tried hard not to hate O’ Rourke, 
but she gave herself full leave to despise him. 

It seemed inevitable to Angela that O’Rourke 
would enter anew upon his courtship, and she had 
resolved that this time, at least, he should be left 
under no misapprehension as to the real nature 
of her feelings toward him. 


“T am well escaped from her,” thought 
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his memory. 
be restored to existence as other people’s fiction, 
and in this case his moral attitude toward any 
possible accusation was already taken. 

When arrangements had been made for the 
transport of Mrs. Spry’s luggage, and the Major, 
his niece, and her guest had driven away, with the 
lady’s-maid on the box-seat beside the coachman, 
O’Rourke handed his portmanteau to one of the 
hotel servants, and walked tranquilly into the vil- 
lage. Mrs. Farley was in the garden, and waved 
a bit of lace-work at him in recognition of his 
salute as he appeared in sight. He shook hands 
with his own infectious, good-hearted, kindly 
warmth. 

“And Austin ?” he said. 
old boy ? 


“How is the dear 
Deep in his own inventions ?”’ 


“ He is working too hard,” she answered. “He | ample, and laying a penny on the table, 


Fact, once wiped out, could only | Polish insurrections, and what not. 





Are all these 
to be digested for the next novel ?” 

“These and more,” said Austin, laughing, 
reddening a little at the same time 

“ Now,” 
a penetrating fellow 
you, really ? 


and 


said O’ Rourke, gayly, “ you know what 
I am, Mrs. Farley. Don’t 
That's quite a disappointment. But 
it will be all the more amazing to you when you 
notice it. I am going to offer your husband a 
bet, Mrs. Farley. Austin, I will bet you a piece 
of ten centimes that I lay my finger on the fount 
of inspiration.” 

“Will said Austin, searching lazily in 
his pocket, and producing a British penny, and 
laying it on the table. ‘“ Try. 
do you ask for?” 

“One.” 


you ?” 





How many guesses 


said O'Rourke, following Austin’s ex- 


The 


begins at nine o’clock in the morning and goes | novelist nodded, facing the situation like a man, 





“*OH,’ CRIED MRS. SPRY, RELEASING ANGELA’S WAIST TO CLASP HER HANDS.” 


O'Rourke to himself. ‘A woman of so jealous 
a temperament would be likely to make a man’s 
life unpleasant.” 

But if Angela were angry with him, and al- 
lowed him to see it thus plainly, the Major was 
as cordial as ever, and Mrs. Spry was effusive 
in her thanks. She smiled, blushed, and palpi- 
tated in thanking him for all his courtesies, and 
when Major Butler expressed his hope that 
O’Rourke would look them up on the morrow, 
in company with his friends the Farleys, who were 
already engaged for luncheon, she smiled and 
blushed again. O’Rourke’s leave-taking was al- 
most tender, and he gave her such a hand-shake 
and precisely such a glance as had awakened 
Angela to a sense of his intentions a few days 
before. 

The young gentleman had made up his mind 
to ignore, and if need were to deny, the episode 
of the grottoes. By dint of constant practice he 
had arrived at the ability to wipe out facts from 





on till midnight. But he has great hopes of his 
new book, and is quite fascinated by it.” 

“ As everybody else will be when it appears,” 
said O'Rourke. ‘ Can I see him, or is he too busy 
to be disturbed ?” 

“T shail be glad if you can draw him away from 
his work for a little while,” said the wife; and 
O'Rourke, entering the hotel, and mounting to 
Farley’s room, found the novelist looking a little 
fagged and worn above his manuscript. He was 
received with great cordiality, and, to Mrs. Far- 
ley’s infinite contentment, succeeded in carrying 
Austin away from work for the evening. When 
he had got him down to the garden, over a glass 
of Moselle and seltzer, he began to talk of the 
new book. 

“Austin is turning Russian,” he said to Mrs. 
Farley. “I found his table covered with the 
French translations of Gogol and Tourguéneff and 
Dostoeivsky. Voices from Siberia, escapes from 
the same inhospitable region, histories of the 








but blushing a little 
at finding anything 
belonging to himself 
under discussion 
“On the fount,” 
said O’ Rourke, “ the 
actual fount — Do- 
broski ?” 

“Man of penetra 
tion,” said Farley 
“the treasure is 
O’ Rourke 
gathe red up the two 


yours 


penny pieces with a 


look of tr iumph, 


‘I prize my vie- 
tory,” he said,“‘more 
even than its re- 


ward, I kne - he 
added, with a 
den seriousness, 
“that a man 
you could not be 
brought into 
tact, however slight, 
with 


like 
con- 


such a nature 
as Dobroski’s with- 


out striking 


sO0Tne- 
thing out of him. 
Isn’t he a noble old 
fellow? Isn’t he a 
charmingly modest, 


simple-minded, un 
selfish old hero?” 


“T think him a 
terrible old man,” 
said Mrs. Farley, 
“and I don’t see 


what you and Aus- 
tin find to admire in 
him, I’m sure.” 

O’ Rourke grew el- 
Do- 
broski’s history, his 


oquent about 
wrongs, his impris- 
onment, his escape, 
his life-long devotion 
to the cause of lib- 


erty. Mrs, Farley be- 
took herself reso 
lutely to her lace- 
work, and Austin 
listened and smoked 
with tranquil lazi 
ness, admiring 


O’ Rourke’s Celtic 
fervor, chastened as 
it was by his per feet 
tact and self-control 

“It is a pity,” he 
said by ind-by,“‘ that 


Miss Butler isn’t 
here.” 

“Why?” asked 
O’ Rourke, turning 
upon him with 
bright surprise. 

“She would de 
light in your vindi 
eation of her old 
friend. What a ten 
der esteem and af 


has for 
Ah! that re- 
You go 
to luncheon to-mor- 


row, Lucy ?” 


fection she 
him! 


minds me. 


“Yes; I have 
promised.” 
“And so have 


I,” said O'Rourke. 
* And you, old boy ? 
Are you going ?” 

No; the old boy 
was too busy, but 
supposed O’Rourke 
had met Major But- 
ler at the station. 
He and his niece 
were expecting a guest at the chateau at Houfoy 
—an American lady, he added. 

“Yes,” said O’ Rourke, “I have already had the 


pleasure of meeting her. A charming little wo- 


man.” He turned his most candid, boy-like look 
on Mrs. Farley. “ Delightfully pretty!” 
“She will marry a prince,” said Farley 


“Princes are plentiful in this happy land—plen- 
tiful and There is a Royal Highness liv- 
ing at Montcourtois, close by, who has a revenue 
of two thousand francs per annum. That, being 
translated, is eighty pounds sterling. He is a 
most lady-like young gentleman to look at, and 
he traces his descent to Charlemagne.” 

“ He is not a Royal Highness, Austin,” said Mrs 
Farley. 

“*He is Monseigneur le Prince,” returned Aus- 
tin. ‘He is an awful swell, poor little fellow.” 

O’ Rourke looked inquiry from one to the other. 
The conversation had begun to disquiet him 

What?” he asked Is the American lady 


poor. 
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already disposed of 2” His heart beat as he ask- 
ed the question, but he was used to controlling his 
own expression, and he did so now. 

“ Not that I know of,” said Austin, carelessly. 
“She is terribly rich, Awfully, colossally, py- 
ramidally rich.” 

* Really!” said O'Rourke, with lifted eyebrows. 
“Ts she? She is a charming little woman.” 

He would infinitely have preferred not to be 
told how rich she was. Mrs. Spry had spent 
money in Brussels with a good deal of freedom, 
but, apart from that, he had had no sign she knew 
of that her income was at all above the ordinary. 
The main thing was, of course, that she herself 
should not know that he knew of her wealth, be- 
cause it would be altogether more agreeable and 
profitable for him to appear ignorant of that at- 
traction. And yet, as a matter of sentiment and 
personal feeling, he would rather that his friends 
should share the widow’s ignorance than have 
them faney that he was stalking her money. It 
is pleasing to be well thought of, and it pays also. 
There would be a certain unavoidable air of pre- 
sumption in his intended courtship of the lady if 
all the world knew of her possessions. He did 
not thank his friends for battering down his igno- 
rance, but he smiled, and changed the theme. He 
did not propose to himself to talk too much about 
Mrs. Spry’s riches. He did propose to himself a 
perfect seeming of oblivion as to their existence. 

Next morning he escorted Mrs. Farley to Hou- 
foy. Angela was pale, but she received Mrs. Far- 
ley brightly, and in conversation with her and the 
pretty widow seemed unrestrained and cheerful. 
But O'Rourke decided that she had spent the 
night in erying, and felt a kind of injury at it. 
He sat next to Mrs. Spry at the luncheon table, 
and, without making his attentions to her so mark- 
ed as to attract the general notice, he made them 
marked enough to be seen by the lady herself. 
Now and then he caught Angela’s glance, and 
read in it a cold scorn and misliking, which she 
herself strove to subdue to a mere indifference, 
but with small success. 

“She seems to think she has acquired a sort 
of property in me,” said O'Rourke, inwardly. 
“She is taking airs I never gave her the right to 
take.” 

He had been inclined to think highly of Angela 
before Mrs, Spry had appeared to dim her charms, 
and cast into shadow the brilliance of her belong- 
ings. This opinion had been genuine so far as 
it went, and now he was disappointed in her. It 
was absurd in a woman to persecute a man with 
her sulks because he had made a railway journey 
with another woman. Even if Mrs. Spry had 
been out of the question, he told himself, he 
would have been forced to change his opinion of 
Angela’s character. He was a little pleased to 
have seen this manifestation of the girl’s real na- 
ture, because it helped him to maintain his own 
sweet self-opinion. She was really not the sort 
of girl for whom a man could feel called upon to 
make a sacrifice with his eyes open. 

Of all who sat at table, none but Angela ob- 
served O’Rourke’s attention to the lady of the 
dollars. It was a piece of observation which, as 
a general thing, would have been altogether out 
of her way, but O’Rourke’s tender warmth of part- 
ing, and his new coolness, that insolent kiss in 
the grotto, and this equally insolent forgetfulness 
of it, made the young man’s motives and proceed- 
ings hatefully interesting to her. It was not 
difficult to suspect, but she would guard herself 
against suspicion, which, being rendered into 
plain English, meant that she would watch and 
make sure. It did not restore her original liking 
for O'Rourke to think that the insolent approach 
he had made to her was directed toward her 
money, and that he had found prey more attract- 
ive in the fortune of her friend. She watched 
with a bitter humor, and O’Rourke, who was quite 
persuaded that he knew all about her sensations, 
set her watchfulness down to jealousy, and pur- 
sued his courtship of the pretty widow quite un- 
moved. 

After luncheon the ladies got together for a lit- 
tle while, and Mrs. Spry opened her heart and 
spoke. She twined herself about Angela in the 
pleasant shade of the pine wood near the gates 
of the chateau, and murmured like a rippling 
brook. 

“What a charming man Mr. O'Rourke is !” she 
began. ‘“ Do you know, my dear, I really think 
he’s the most delightful man I ever met, I heard 
him speak in Faneuil Hall when he was in the 
States, and I don’t think I ever heard anything 
that impressed me more. Did you ever hear Mr. 
O'Rourke speak in public, Angela ?” 

“No,” said Angela, looking on the little widow 
with some disquietude. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Spry, “he is such a noble 
speaker. Such a beautiful, sympatlietic voice, 
and such a higlh-strung nature. I never took 
any interest in down-trodden Ireland till I heard 
him speak, and I’m sure I never liked the Irish 
in the States. The servants, especially, are 
dreadful. At least, I've found ’em so, though 
some of my friends have been more fortunate. 
But when I came over to Europe I was quite 
pleased with the idea that I might have the 
chance to meet Mr, O'Rourke, though, to tell you 
the truth, I was more than a bit afraid of him. 
I always am afraid of clever people, but really 
when you come to meet ’em they're no worse 
than the stoopids after all. And when young 
George Maskelyne told me he couldn’t see me 
over to Brussels, as he'd promised he would, be- 
cause he had important business that kept him 
in England, I was that disappointed I cayn't tell, 
till he said that his friend Mr. O’Rourke would 
do it, and I found it was the Mr. O'Rourke, the 
patriot. Oh, you don’t know how kind he’s 
been! He’s the politest man I ever met, and his 
conversation’s quite improving. I understand, 
Mrs, Farley, that you have known Mr. O'Rourke 
this long time ?” 

“Ob yes,” said Lucy; “he and my husband 
are great friends. They are old colleagues.” 





“Ts Mr. Farley a patriot ?” ask the widow. 

“T don’t mean Parliamentary or political col- 
leagues,” returned Lucy. “They worked for 
some years on the same journal, before Mr. 
O'Rourke went into Parliament at all.” 

“ Oh,” cried Mrs. Spry, releasing Angela’s waist 
to clasp her hands, and ‘turning her eyes enthusi- 
astically upward, “I'd give anything to be a 
man, and be a patriot! I think it’s glorious to 
have a career like that. Of course it’s hard, and 
a patriot has to suffer, but then a real patriot 
doesn’t mind. I’ve seen Mr. O’Rourke that sad 
once or twice that I’ve quite felt for him. He 
feels the woes of Ireland very deeply. Young 
George Maskelyne says that if he would go over 
to the other side, the British government would 
give him almost anything he liked to ask for, 
but he resists all their offers, though he hasn’t 
a cent but hat he makes by writing for the 
papers.” 

This, and much more, in the simplicity of her 
heart, the pretty little widow poured on Angela. 
The girl had to listen often after this first out- 
burst to the praises of Mr. O'Rourke. She had 
a great liking for her guest, who, though not the 
wisest of her sex, was full of good-nature, and 
innocent guilelessness which took itself for guile. 
She thought as ill of Mr. O’Rourke as Mrs. Spry 
thought well of him, but the proofs of his trea- 
chery were not easy to offer, and she kept silence. 


<> 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MASKELYNF all this while was profoundly igno- 
rant of the magnificent card he had played, and 
neither knew nor hoped that O'Rourke had so 
rapidly transferred his affections from Angela to 
the golden widow. He. staid in London, and 
though he knew scores’ of people there, and 
might, had he cared to do it, have known hun- 
dreds more, he was as lonely as Crusoe on his 
island. Angela was going to marry O'Rourke, 
and that, as a matter of course, made an end of 
everything. 

Portland Place is not the gayest thoroughfare 
in town, and no reasonable creature in search of 
gayety would care to spend much time in pacing 
its lonely flags, or in gazing at the faces of its 
solemn mansions. But Maskelyne passed a good 
deal of his time there, marching from the doors 
of the Langham to the gates of the Park and 
back again. He did this with a settled air of 
weary gloom and boredom, as if he had under- 
taken the thing for a wager, and had grown sick 
of it long ago. Sometimes he strayed into Regent 
Street, but he was so out of tune with the crowd 
there that he always cut short his promenade by 
an abrupt dive into one of the side streets, in sud- 
den fear of meeting semebody who would have 
to be spoken to. 

It happened, on the evening upon which Messrs. 
Frost and Zeno dined together, that Maskelyne, 
having finished his own dreary and unsocial meal, 
wandered out into Portland Place and set him- 
self to his usual ramble. It was dusk already 
in the streets, and a few scattered clouds which 
floated high caught the last rays of the falling 
sun, Maskelyne absently counted his own foot- 
steps whilst he absorbed himself in the deter- 
mined effort not to tread upon any division in 
the flag-stones. Suddenly he stopped quite short, 
and to the great amusement of an unobserved 
policeman who stood near, with one gloved fist 
planted at his waist-belt, he said, softly, “I am 
a cumberer of the ground!” and then went on 
again. 

Ten minutes later or thereabouts this same 
policeman was again posturing, with one foot set 
well before the other and one arm akimbo, when 
he saw the cumberer of the ground returning. 
In the opposite direction walked an elderly gen- 
tleman in a black frock-coat and a dark wide- 
awake, a gentleman with long silvery hair and a 
sweeping beard, who moved like the other, with 
bent head and eyes fixed upon the ground. A 
cabman, crawling along by the curb, winked at 
the officer, and pointed from one to the other 
with the butt of his whip. The policeman smiled, 
for he, too, saw that, without warning, ~ collision 
between the approaching foot-passengers was a 
foregone conclusion. When with absolute grav- 
ity and unconsciousness each walked slowly but 
unhesitatingly against the other, the cabman 
chuckled on his perch, and the officer’s shoulders 
throbbed as he resumed his solemn march. 

Dobroski and Maskelyne each recoiled, and 
looked up in hasty apology. Each recognized the 
other. 

“T was thinking of you, sir,” said Maskelyne, 
as they shook hands. “ But I had no idea you 
were quite so near,” 

“Ts it very curious ?” said Dobroski. “I was 
thinking of you at that moment. I had fancied 
you were back in Janenne. You return there, 
do you not ?” 

“Perhaps,” returned Maskelyne. “I don’t 
know. My movements are uncertain.” He turn- 
ed round without thinking of it, and walked by 
the old man’s side. 

“JT am glad to have met you,” said Dobroski. 
“T desire again to thank you for your journey 
here. Ah! I have reason for the new thanks,” he 
said, taking in his the hand Maskelyne had raised 
in disclaimer. ‘ Mr. Zeno is in London, and has 
been recognized by some of my friends to whom 
I have showed that fortunate photograph you 
brought me.” 

“Then Miss Butler’s suspicions were true? 
He is really a spy ?” 

“Yes, he is a spy. I have recently met a 
countryman of mine whom he tried to tempt in 
Milan years ago. He seems to be but a clumsy 
fellow, this Zeno, from the report I have of him. 
He has coolness and impudence enough, to be 
sure. He has patience too. It is always well to 
know. His allies are capable, if he is not.” 

“ He can have no idea that you suspect him ?” 
said Maskelyne, who began to find this business 





interesting. “He may try to renew his acquaint- 
ance with you.” 

“JT am expecting him,” said the old man, smil- 
ing dryly. ‘But all this has little interest for 
you, Mr. Maskelyne. Your friend O’Rourke has 
gone back to Janenne, I believe? To rejoin his 
friend Mr. Farley, is it‘not? Is he an old friend 
of yours—Mr. O’Rourke ?” 

“Yes. O'Rourke and I are old friends. I 
think very highly of him.” 

“And I too,” said Dobroski; “I think highly 
of him. He is a young man who will be heard 
of.” 

“Thope—” began Maskelyne, and there stopped 
short. 

“You hope ?” said Dobroski, prompting him. 

“ Well,” said Maskelyne, with some hesitation, 
“T hope, to begin with, that I shall not offend 
you.” 

“ “Tam sure you will not,” the old man answer- 
ed, smilingly. ‘* How should I be offended when 
I know that your hope is not to offend ?” 

“You spoke about O’Rourke, sir,” said the 

younger, in his slow, grave way. “I am glad you 


“did so, because I wanted to speak of him, and I 


find him here all ready to my hand. O’Rourke 
is a great friend of mine, Mr. Dobroski. I am 
not much of an enthusiast, I am afraid; but I 
have a solid faith in O'Rourke and in his friend- 
ship for me. I do not believe there is anything 
he could see his way to doing for me that he 
would not do.” 

“T have heard him speak of you in terms of 
great affection,” said Dobroski. ‘ Youth is the 
season of faith and friendship. A beautiful time! 
Let me hear what you would say; Mr. Maske- 
lyne.” 

He saw already in what direction his com- 
panion’s thoughts were tending. 

“O'Rourke is an able man and a thoughtful 
man,” said the young American; “ but he is an 
Irishman and he is a patriot. Celtic blood and 
patriotism are two things that may run away 
with a good deal of ability and thoughtfulness, if 
they happen to be spurred.” 

“ And the fact is, my dear Mr. Maskelyne,” said 
Dobroski, “ you fear that I may spur him. Is it 
not so?” 

“You have hit it, sir,” returned Maskelyne. 
“That is my fear. Iam quite sure that whatever 
you do is done from a sense of duty. But there 
are reasons, there are new reasons, sir, which are 
very serious, and I will even say very dear to me, 
personally, why O'Rourke should not be brought 
into any danger just at present. There are rea- 
sons, in fact, which should persuade him not to 
be drawn into unnecessary danger at all.” 

This desponding young lover and altogether 
exceptional rival had not given up his hopes for 
Angela’s happiness in resigning his own. Do- 
broski had no guess as to his real meaning, and 
he was too old a politician to confirm Maskelyne’s 
fears, or to give an outsider any insight into his 
plans. 

“T know of no danger that threatens your 
friend, Mr. Maskelyne,” he answered. “I do not 
think him likely to embark in any enterprise 
which has not at least a fair prospect of success. 
I do not think him likely to undertake anything 
hare-brained or chimerical. I have a high opin- 
ion of his common-sense, his shrewdness, his po- 
litical wisdom.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Maskelyne, “I can but beg 
of you, if you have any influence with him, do not 
use it to provoke him into danger.” 

“You credit me,” returned Dobroski, “ with 
influence I do not possess. If I were ever so 
determined to lead your friend into unprofitable 
or dangerous ways, I should have first to deal 
with his reason. I do not think Mr. O’Rourke 
likely to be led astray.” 

Knowing, as he did, the tie which existed be- 
tween Dobroski and Angela, Maskelyne was al- 
most tempted to use the girl’s name to conjure 
with. O'Rourke was a charming fellow, and Mas- 
kelyne was his friend, but if his fate had not 
seemed bound up with Angela’s, his patriotic in- 
stincts would have caused the young American 
no inquietude. It was not for O'Rourke he had 
tried to plead with Dobroski, but for Angela. 
But he could not bring himself to name her, or 
to surrender to a stranger’s eyes the secret of his 
heart. So far, no man, or woman either, had his 
confidence, and he was very much disposed to 
think that he would keep it always. If he named 
her now, it would only be to show the interest he 
felt in her. 

“T hope not,” he said, in sole answer to Do- 
broski’s speech. ‘I hope not.” 

Dobroski paused in the street, and stood facing 
his companion, and Maskelyne, construing this 
into a hint that he did not wish to be accompa- 
nied further, held out his hand in sign of farewell. 
Dobroski took it silently, and held it for a mo- 
ment as if he were about to speak, but contented 
himself with a mere “ Good-night,” and went his 
way. Maskelyne, who had simply followed Do- 
broski’s lead, and had taken no notice of the 
ways by which he had passed, now looked about 
him, and found himself in front of Whitehall. 
He turned upon his heel and sauntered slowly 
back to his hotel, thinking of O’Rourke and 
Angela. 

Meantime Dobroski, at a level pace, walked to- 
ward the Palace of Parliament, passed the great 
pile, and took a turning to the right. The street 
upon which he entered was lined on either side 
by lofty and well-built houses, with heavy facings 
of stone—a street of solid and assured respecta- 
bility. At an open door he entered, walked up 
three flights of stairs, rang a bell, and after a lit- 
tle pause was admitted. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” he said, addressing Mr. 
Frost, who had opened the door for him. “Am 
I late ?” 

“A few minutes, sir,” returned Frost, respect- 
fully, opening an inner door. ‘“ We were waiting 
for you. We haven't yet begun business.” 

Dobroski threw his hat upon a stand in the 





little hall, and then, passing Frost, who bowed 
with a great show of respect, he entered the 
chamber, and stood for a moment, with an air of 
surprise, a mere step beyond the doorway. Scat- 
tered about the room in groups were a score of 
people, all of whom were gazing silently toward 
him. Most of them, as he saw at the first glance, 
were strangers. One or two were in evening 
dress, one or two others were thickly booted and 
wore clothes of coarse material and common 
fashion. The rest were all decently attired, and 
commonplace enough to look at for the most 
part. But two of the occupants of the room were 
remarkable—the one a man with blue eyes, a 
blonde beard, and a phenomenal forehead ; and 
the other, a swarthy fellow with a square-shaped 
head and jet black eyes. This latter had hair, 
beard, mustache, and eyebrows of silvery white, 
in strange contrast with his dark skin and the 
dancing black fire of his eyes. The face and the 
hair both spoke of age, but the eyes were the 
eyes of youth—quick, alert, alight, like the eyes 
of a lad of five-and-twenty. 

Whilst all the others stood silently regarding 
the new-comer, the swarthy, white-haired, bright- 
eyed man approached him, and held out both his 
hands. 

“ Ah, my dear Brenner,” said Dobroski, accept- 
ing his hands and smiling. ‘“ The good Brenner.” 

He spoke in German, and the swarthy man re- 
sponded in the same tongue. 

“They are here to outvote us,” 

Dobroski, still holding his friend by the hands, 
looked about him with eyebrows slightly raised, 
and nodded here and there to one he knew. 
Amongst the rest he recognized his new friend 
Wroblewskoff, who bowed to him with a look of 
reverence, 

“Shall we go to business ?” asked the blonde 
man, in a voice which sounded amiable and good- 
humored. 

“When vou will, sir,” returned Dobroski, “ Let 
me apologize for keeping vou waiting.” 

The room was large and lofty. Half a dozen 
engravings after Landseer hung about the walls, 
and in the centre of the chamber was set a big 
oblong table, with a top of maroon-colored lea- 
ther gilded at the edge. About the table were 
ranged a number of chairs, and at either end of 
it was set a carafe of water and a glass. At one 
end of the table Dobroski took his seat, and the 
blonde man faced him at the other. The rest 
ranged themselves about the table, and looked 
from Dobroski to his vis-d-vis and back again, as 
if waiting an initiative from one of them. 

“ Our friend Frost,” said the blonde man after 
a moment’s silence, “‘ produces a little invention 
of his own which is likely to be of use.” He 
stooped sideways, and after groping for a few 
seconds, caught hold of the strap which bound 
together Mr. Zeno’s hollowed volumes, and set 
the package on the table. “It looks,” he said, 
gazing about him, “harmless and unsuspicious. 
Its merit is that it can be carried anywhere with- 
out attracting attention.” With this he unfast- 
ened the straps and fluttered the topmost leaves 
of the book which lay uppermost, and then, lifting 
the book bodily, displayed the box within it. One 
by one he removed all the books, and there was 
a little laughter and a little clapping of hands. 
“Mr. Frost does not offer this as being a big 
thing. The cubic space is limited. The great 
advantage of the design is the unobtrusive char- 
acter of its exterior.” 

Here there was a little more laughter, and the 
speaker, restoring the books to their place, 
strapped them together again, and set them upon 
the floor. Then there was a silenee which en- 
dured for a full minute. Then somebody mur- 
mured “ Sullivan,” and another and another took 
up the murmur, until there was quite a buzz of 
voices. The blonde man rose with a slight bow, 
and setting one hand upon his hip, and spreading 
the other out upon the table, spoke. 

“T had hoped,” he said, “that the exhibition 
of Mr. Frost’s little patent portmanteau—perhaps 
1 anticipate in calling it a patent; but I am as- 
sured that Mr. Frost will lose no time in deposit- 
ing his specifications at the Patent-Office—I had 
hoped—” It was obvious that to the majority 
there was something peculiarly amusing in the 
matter of Mr. Sullivan’s speech thus far, tor most 
of the men present fell back in their chairs and 
laughed heartily. “I had hoped,” pursued the 
speaker, when silence was restored, “that the 
exhibition of this charming little portmanteau 
would have suggested an idea to our valued 
friend and colleague, Mr. Dobroski, and that he 
would have arisen at once to give us the benefit 
of it. Since he has not seen fit to rise, I have 
nothing to do but to move that the resolution 
passed by this society the night before last—the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Dobroski, and second- 
ed by Mr. Brenner—be here and now rescinded. 
I will not detain you with a speech at present. 
I hope the matter may be settled without many 
words. If words are necessary, I may ask leave 
to speak to my own resolution later on. In the 
mean time I will sit down and await a seconder.” 

“T have always,” said Dobroski, rising as the 
other sat down, “ been opposed to the waste of 
words. I am told that my friends and I have 
been invited here to-night to be outvoted. If 
that is so, words are vain. If that is so, nothing 
remains for my friends and for myself but instant 
withdrawal from the society. We rank ourselves 
with the enemies of tyranny, and not with the 
enemies of mankind.” 

Dobroski reseated himself, and the blonde man 
looked round the table with a smile. 

“Do I find a seconder?” he asked. Half a 
dozen started to their feet, but sank one after the 
other, leaving a man in a rough pilot-cloth coat 
standing alone. 

“Life,” said this personage, “is a record of 
shattered hopes. This night I see another fall 
to pieces. I have worshipped the name of Do- 
broski from afar for forty years. Now I see the 
base-hearted coward near at hand, and I despise 
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him and spit upon him and trample on him. I 
second the resolution before the meeting. The 
wheat and the tares have grown together until 
the harvest, and now we bind them together in 
bundles to burn.” 

“A careful and observant reader,” muttered 
Mr. Zeno, who was not without a sense of humor, 

The orator sat down suddenly, as if he wrench- 
ed himself into his seat by a physical effort. The 
blonde man put the question, “That the resolu- 
tion of the 11th instant be and hereby is re- 
scinded.” 

“What shall I do?” whispered Frost to his 
companion. 

“ Vote with me,” returned Zeno. 

Frost watched anxiously. Fifteen or sixteen 
men thrust a right hand in the air, and stared 
round fiercely on the half-dozen who sat motion- 
less. Frost, to his own terror, found himself in 
the minority. Dobroski arose and took a step 
from the table, when the seconder of the resolu- 
tion arose and set his back against the door, ery- 
ing that Dobroski was a traitor, and should not 
quit the chamber with his life. 

The old man moved a hand against the rest as 
if to ask a hearing. “If my life were of use to 
you,” he said, “I would not ask to keep it. I 
have been tired of it these many years. You are 
safe from me, but I will not work with your tools, 
As for my life, that will serve you little. Iam 
but one of six, and a sixfold murder would be a 
difficult thing to hide And am | less tried than 
yourselves? 1 have known betrayers, but whom 
have I ever betrayed ? Come with me, my friends, 
We must work apart, That is all.” 

Two or three of the men fell upon the savage 
at the door and drew him away. Dobroski left 
the room, followed by his minority, Frost, as 
white as death, holding Zeno by the arm. 

“ You go too, do you, Frost ?” asked the blonde 
leader, with a smile. ‘ What! after this?” 

He laid his hand upon the packet and raised 
it to the table, without once looking away from 
the terrified recalcitrant. Frost’s lips moved 
once or twice, but he said nothing. 

“Mr, Frost,” said Zeno, “is a mere delegate 
from the other side. So am I. We are bound 
to obey orders.” Dobroski’s footsteps and those 
of his companions sounded already on the lower 
stairs. Zeno, dragging his companion with him, 
approached the chief. “We are with you at 
heart,” he said, “or why should we trust our, 
selves here alone? We are bound to obey in- 
structions. Mr. Dobroski is our appointed chief. 
We had hoped better things of him, but we must 
ask new advices from the other side. You can 
guess what they will be. Good-evening, gentle- 
men all,” 

Frost spoke not a word, and Zeno, being alto- 
gether unobstructed, left the room with a smile, 
a downward gesture of the finger to indicate Do- 
broski, and a touch of his own forehead to indi- 
cate his opinion of the old man’s mental condition, 

“You are pale,” said Dobroski, addressing 
Frost, when he and Zeno came to where the four 
allies stood to await them, beneath a gas lamp in 
the quiet street. 





“Ah!” returned Zeno, sympathetically. “It 
is the poor Frost’s heart. There is no man more 
courageous. It is no lack of bravery. It is 


pliysical. His heart is weak, and he bears ex- 
citement ill.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Frost, seated with Zeno 
in the seclusion of his own chamber, with a steam- 
ing glass of whiskey before him, felt a little bet- 
ter. 

“T do not know,” he said, with his nasal Amer- 
ican drawl and his Irish accent in full combina- 
tion, “ what you mean to do with me, but I reckon 
you are leading me to ruin.” Mr. Zeno only smiled, 
“T can see through your plant on the old man,” 
Frost continued. ‘‘ You brouglit me that species 
of a book-case there to carry the stuff in, under 
the impression that the old man would be proud 
and pleased to take a hand in carrying it. And 
when he was engaged in the work of transporta- 
tion, you reckoned on splitting on him. Seems 
you want him out of the way pretty bad.” 

“There are more ways of killing a dog than 
hanging him,” said Zeno, smiling still. “The 
plan was a good plan enough till it failed, and 
then it was a bad one, It does not matter how 
good a plan may be; it is a bad one if it fails. 
Perhaps we may find a better by-and-by.” 


[TO BR CONTINUED. } 





THE LEGEND OF TCHI 
A CHINESE STORY OF FILIAL 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 

N the quaint commentary accompanying the 

text of that holy book of Lao-tseu called 
Kan-ing-pien may be found a little story so old 
that the name of the one who first told it has 
been forgotten for a thousand years, yet so beau- 
tiful that it lives still in the memory of four 
hundred millions of people, like a prayer that, 
once learned, is forever remembered. The Chi- 
nese writer makes no mention of any city nor of 
any province, although even in the relation of 
the most ancient traditions such an omission is 
rare; we are only told that the name of the hero 
of the legend was Tong-vong, and that he lived 
in the years of the great dynasty of Han, some 
twenty centuries ago. 

Tong-yong’s mother had died while he was yet 
an infant, and when he became a youth of nine- 
teen years his father also passed away, leaving 
him utterly alone in the world, and without re- 
sources of any sort; for, being a very poor man, 
Tong’s father had put himself to great straits to 
educate the lad, and had not been able to lay by 
even one copper coin of his earnings. And Tong 
lamented greatly to find himself so destitute that 
he could not honor the memory of that good fa- 
ther by having the customary rites of burial per- 
formed, and a carven tomb erected upon a pro- 
pitious site. The poor only are friends of the 
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poor, and among all those whom Tong knew there 
was no one able to assist him in defraying the 
expenses of the funeral. In one way only could 
the youth obtain money—by selling himself as a 
slave to some rich cultivator, and this he at last 
decided to do. In vain his friends did their ut- 
most to dissuade him, and to no purpose did 
they attempt to delay the accomplishment of his 
sacrifice by beguiling promises of future aid. 
Tong only replied that he would sell his freedom 
a hundred times, if it were possible, rather than 
suffer his father’s memory to remain unhonored 
even for a brief season. And furthermore, con- 
fiding in his youth and strength, he determined 
to put a high price upon his servitude—a price 
that would enable him to build a handsome tomb, 
but which it would be well-nigh impossible for 
him ever to repay, and thereby repurchase his 
freedom. 

Accordingly he repaired to the broad public 
place where Slaves and debtors were exposed for 
sale, and seated himself upon a bench of stone, 
having affixed to his shoulders a placard inscribed 
with the terms of his servitude and the list of his 
qualifications as a laborer. Many who read the 
characters upon the placard smiled disdainfully 
at the price asked, and passed on without a word ; 
others lingered only to question him out of sim- 
ple curiosity ; some commended him with hollow 
praise; some openly mocked his unselfishness 
and laughed at his childish piety. Thus many 
hours wearily passed, and Tong had almost de- 
spaired of finding a master, when there rode up a 
high official of the province, a grave and hand- 
some man, lord of a thousand slaves and owner 
of vast estates. Reining in his Tartar horse, the 
official halted to read the placard and to consider 
the value of the slave. He did not smile, or ad- 
vise, or utter any questions ; but having observed 
the price asked and the fine strong limbs of the 
youth, purchased him without further ado, merely 
ordering his attendant to pay the sum and to see 
that the necessary papers were made out. 

Thus Tong found himself enabled to fulfill the 
wish of his heart, and to have a monument built 
which, although of small size, was destined to de- 
light the eyes of all who beheld it, being design- 
ed by cunning artists and executed by skillful 
sculptors, And while it was yet designed only, 
the pious rites were performed, the silver coin 
was placed in the mouth of the dead, the white 
lanterns were hung at the door, the holy prayers 
were recited, and paper shapes of all things the 
departed might need in the land of the Genii were 
consumed in consecrated fire. And after the ge- 
omancers and the necromancers had chosen a 
burial spot which no unlucky star could shine 
upon, a place of rest which no demon or dragon 
might ever disturb, the beautiful sith was built. 
Then was the phantom money strewn along the 
way, and the funeral procession departed from 
the dwelling of the dead, and with prayers and 
lamentation the mortal remains of Tong’s good 
father were borne to the tomb. 

Then Tong entered as a slave into the service 
of his purchaser, who allotted him a little hut to 
dwell in; and thither Tong carried with him those 
wooden tablets, bearing the ancestral names, be- 
fore which filial piety must daily burn the incense 
of prayer, and perform the tender duties of fam- 
ily worship. 


Thrice had spring perfumed the breast of the 
land with flowers, and thrice had been celebrated 
that festival of the dead which is called Sin-fan- 
ti, and thrice had Tong swept and garnished his 
father’s tomb, and presented his fivefold offering 
of fruits and meats. The period of mourning 
had passed, yet he had not ceased to mourn for 
his parent. The years revolved with their moons, 
bringing him no hour of joy, no day of happy 
rest, vet he never lamented his servitude, or failed 
to perform the rites of ancestral worship, until 
at last the fever of the rice fields laid strong hold 
upon him, and he could not arise from his couch, 
and his fellow-laborers thought him destined to 
die. There was no one to wait upon him, no one 
to care for his needs, inasmuch as slaves and 
servants were wholly busied with the duties of 
the household or the labor of the fields, all de- 
parting to toil at sunrise, and returning weary 
only after the sundown. 

Now while the sick youth slumbered the fitful 
slumber of exhaustion one sultry noon, he dream- 
ed that a strange and beautiful woman stood by 
him, and bent above him and touched his fore- 
head with the long fine fingers of her shapely 
hand. And at her cool touch a weird sweet 
shock passed through him, and all his veins tin- 
gled as if thrilled by new life... . Opening his 
eyes in wonder, he saw verily bending over him 
the charming being of whom he had dreamed, 
and he knew that her lithe hand really caressed 
his throbbing forehead. But the flame of the 
fever was gone, a delicious coolness now pene- 
trated every fibre of his body, and the thrill of 
which he had dreamed still tingled in his blood 
likea great joy. Even at the same moment the 
eyes of the gentle visitor met his own, and he 
saw they were singularly beautiful, and shone 
like splendid black jewels under brows curved 
like the wings of the swallow. Yet their calm 
gaze seemed to pass through him as light through 
crystal; and a vague awe came upon him, so 
that the question which had risen to his lips 
found no utterance. Then she, still caressing 
him, smiled and said: “I have come to restore 
thy strength, and to be thy wife. Arise and 
worship with me.” 

Her clear voice had tones melodious as a bird’s 
song, but in her gaze there was an imperious 
power which Tong felt he dare not resist. Rising 
from his couch, he was astounded to find his 
strength wholly restored; but the cool slender 
hand which held his own led him away so swift- 
ly that he had little time for amazement. He 
would have given years of existence for courage 
to speak of his misery, to declare his utter in- 
ability to maintain a wife; but something irre- 





sistible in the Jong dark eyes of his companion | 
forbade him to speak, and, as though his inmost 
thought had been discerned by that wondrous 
gaze, she said to him, in the same clear voice, “ / 
will provide.” Then shame made him blush 
at the thought of his wretched aspect and tat- 
tered apparel ; but he observed that she also was 
poorly attired, like a woman of the people, wear- 
ing no ornament of any sort, nor even shoes upon 
her feet. And before he had yet spoken to her 
they came before the ancestral tablets, and there 
she knelt with him and prayed, and pledged him 
in a cup of wine—brought he knew not from 
whence—and together they worshipped Heaven 
and Earth. Thus she became his wife. 


A strange marriage, it seemed; for neither on 
that day nor at any future time could Tong ven- 
ture to ask his wide the name of her family, or of 
the place whence she came, and he could not an- 
swer any of the curious questions which his fel- 
low-laborers put to him concerning her; and she, 
moreover, hever uttered a word about herself, ex- 
cept to say that her name was Tchi. But al- 
though Tong had such awe of her that while her 
eyes were upon him he was as one having no will 
of lis own, he loved her unspeakably, and the 
thought of his serfdom ceased to weigh upon him 
from the hour of his marriage. As through ma- 
gic the little dwelling had become transformed : 
its misery was masked with cliarming paper de- 
vices, with dainty decorations created out of no- 
thing by that pretty jugglery of which woman 
only knows the secret. 

Each morning at dawn the young husband 
found a well-prepared and ample repast awaiting 
him, and each evening also upon his return; but 
the wife all day sat at her loom, weaving silk 
after a fashion unlike anything which had ever 
been seen before in that province. For as slie 
wove, the silk flowed from the loom like a slow 
current of glossy gold, bearing upon its undula- 
tions strange forms of violet and crimson and 
jewel green, shapes of ghostly horsemen riding 
upon horses, and of phantom chariots dragon- 
drawn, and of standards of trailing cloud. In 
every dragon beard glimmered the mystic pearl ; 
in every rider’s helmet sparkled the gem of rank. 
And each day Tchi would weave a great piece of 
such figured silk, and the fame of her weaving 
spread abroad. From far and near people throng- 
ed to see the marvellous work, and the silk mer- 
chants of great cities heard of it, and they sent 
messengers to Tchi, asking her that she should 
weave for them and teach them her secret. Then 
she wove for them, as they desired, in return for 
the silver cubes which they brought her; but 
when they prayed her to teach them, she laughed 
and said, “ Assuredly I could never teach you, for 
no one among you has fingers like mine.” And 
indeed no man could discern her fingers when 
she wove, avy more than he might behold the 
wings of a bee vibrating in swift fight. 





The seasons passed, and Tong never knew want, 
so well did his beautiful wife fulfill her promise, 
“7 will provide,” and the cubes of bright silver 
brought by the silk merchants were piled up 
higher and higher in the great carven chest which 
Tchi had bought for the storage of the household 
goods, 

One morning, at last, when Tong, having fin- 
ished his repast, was about to depart to thie fields, 
Tchi unexpectedly bade him remain, and opening 
the great chest, she took out of it and gave 
him a document written in the official characters 
called li-chu. And Tong, looking at it, cried out 
and leaped in his joy, for it was the certificate of 
his manumission. Techi had secretly purchased 
her husband’s freedom with the price of her won- 
drous silks. 

“Thou shalt labor no more for any master,” 
she said, “ but for thy own sake only. And I have 
also bought this dwelling, with all which is there- 
in, and the tea fields to the south, and the mul 
berry groves hard by, all of which are thine.” 

Then Tong, beside himself for gratefulness, 
would have prostrated himself in worship before 
her, but that she would not suffer it. 

Thus he was made free, and prosperity came 
to him with his freedom, and whatsoever he gave 
to the sacred earth was returned to him cen- 
tupled, and his servants loved him and blessed 
the beautiful T'chi, so silent and yet so kinaly to 
all about her. But the silk-loom soon remained 
untouched, for Tchi gave birth to a son—a boy 
so beautiful that Tong wept with delight when 
he looked upon him. And thereafter the wife 
devoted herself wholly to the care of the child. 

Now it soon became manifest that the boy was 
not less wonderful than his wonderful mother. 
In the third month of his age he could speak ; 
in the seventh month he could repeat by heart 
the proverbs of the sages and recite the holy 
prayers ; before the eleventh month he could use 
the writing-brush with skill, and copy in shapely 
characters the precepts of Lao-tseu. And the 
priests of the temples came to behold him and to 
converse with him, and they marvelled at the 
charm of the child and the wisdom of what he 
said, and they blessed Tong, saying: “Surely this 
son of thine is a gift from the Master of Heaven, 
a sign that the immortals love thee. May thine 
eyes behold a hundred happy summers !” 


It was in the Period of the Eleventh Moon; 
the flowers had passed away, the perfume of the 
summer had flown, the winds were growing chill, 
and in Tong’s home the evening fires were light- | 
ed. Long the husband and wife sat in the mel- 
low glow, he speaking much of his hopes and joys, 
and of his son that was to be so grand a man, 
and of many paternal projects, while she, speak- 
ing little, listened to his words, and often tarned 
her wonderful eyes upon him with an answering 
smile. Never had she seemed so beautiful be- 
fore; and Tong, watching her face, marked not 
how the night waned, nor how the fire sank low, 





nor how the wind sang in the leafless trees without. 


All suddenly Teli arose without speaking, and 
tovk his hand in hers and led him—gently as on 
that strange wedding morning—to the cradle 
where their boy slumbered, faintly smiling in his 
dreams. And in that moment there came upon 
Tong the same strange fear that he knew when 
Tchi’s eyes had first met his own—the vague fear 
that love and trust had calmed, but never wholly 
cast out, like unto the fear of the gods. And all 
unknowingly, like one yielding to the pressure of 
mighty invisible hands, he bowed himself low be- 
fore her, kneeling as to a divinity. Now when he 
lifted his eyes again to her face, he 
forthwith him 
taller than any mortal woman, and there was a 


closed them 
in awe, for she towered before 
glow about her as of sunbeams, and the light of 
her limbs shown through her garments. But her 
sweet voice came to him with all the tenderness 
of other hours, saying, “ Lo! my beloved, the 
hour has come in which I must leave thee; for I 
was never of mortal born, and the Invisible may 
invarnate themselves for the time only. Yet I 
leave with thee the pledge of our love—the fair 


sou who shall ever be to thee as faithful and as 
fond as thou thyself hast been. Know, my be- 
loved, that I was sent to thee even by the Master 
of Heaven, in reward of thy filial piety, and that 
I must now return to the glory of His house—I 
AM THE GoppEss TcouI-Nit 


Even as she ceased to speak, the great glow 
faded out; and Tong, re-opening his eyes, knew 
that she had passed away forever—mysteriously 
as pass the winds of heaven, irrevocably as the 
light of a flame blown out. Yet all the deors 
were barred, all the windows unopened. Still 
the child slept, smiling strangely in his sleep. 
Outside, the darkness was breaking; the sky was 
brightening swiftly; the night was past. With 
splendid majesty the east threw open high gates 
of gold for the coming of the sun; and illu- 
minated by the glory of his coming, the vapors 
of morning wrought themselves into marvellous 
shapes of shifting color—into forms weirdly beau 
tiful as the silken dreams woven in the loom of 


Tchi-Niu, 





ANSWERS 1710 CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. B. C.—We are 


address. 


not at liberty to give the writer's 


Dusiras.—When a gentleman calls on ladies who 
are at home, if he knows them well, he does not send 
up a card; the servant annonnces his name. If he 
does not know them well, he does send up a card. One 
card is sufficient, but he can inquire for them all. In 


leaving cards it is not necessury to leave seven or eight 
but it is customary to leave two 


one for the lady of 
the house, the other for the rest of the family or the 
stranger who is within their gates. If a gentleman 


wishes particularly to call on any ove member, he says 
80 to the servant, as “* Take my card up to Miss Jones,” 
and he adds, “I should like all the ladies if they 
are at home.” The trouble in answering this question 
is that authorities differ. We vive yout Lon- 
don and New York fashion, so far as we know, and 
also what we believe to be the con se View A 


to see 


1e latest 





















gentleman can ask first for the lady of t house, then 
for any other member of the family, but he need nev 
leave more than two cards. He must in this, asin all 
etiquette, exercise common-sense. No ove can define 
all the ten thousand little points. 

Rustic A letter of introduction should be unseal- 
ed, of course, but no other sort of note would be lett 
unsealed, even if carried by a friend 

.—It is not essential for a young lady just enter- 
ing society to wear long dresses, because just now al- 
most everybody wears short ones, but she ought to 
have one long trained dinner dress 

M. B. M.—We should say the young lady who paint- 
ed the cat-tails was a goos 

M. L. H.—Have the initials 
in your monogram. In that 
ver was marked. The old 
made were very beautiful e 
tion you must apply to a lawyer, also as to the sale of 
the joint property of husband and wife. Your fourth 
question, as to the bride wearing 

“Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue, 
is & superstition in Cornwall, but does not mean 
much. 

M. C.—You will find all about table etiquette in 
Manners and Social Usages, which will yu exactly 
how to arrange } es and forks 

Luvota.—Get bl ow skirt, and on 
that drape the soft rep ll faille fraugaise 5 
these will be handsome with your velvet b 
else you can use velvet altogether, draping 
lower skirt to give the effect of a long ove 

Reaper or tuk Bazar.—We your bonnet, but no 
gloves, at the quiet dding. You are not compelled 
to send out cards of announcement, but it is custom- 
ary to do so. 

Juennte.—The groom and ushers can omit gloves or 
wear them, as they prefer 

Money.—The pattern is stylish. Use velvet for vest, 
collar, and cuffs, and silk for facing. Woo! lace is 
newer than Escurial. Set the pleating on the skirt. 

S. S.—Get satin merveilleux for your daughter's 
white dress, and trim it with velvet and lace. 


G. U.—You can find both gilt aud silver braid that 
will not tarnish 


Loratne. —Have sash curtains of dotted muslin gath- 


ered to the sash. Then have » holland shade, and in- 
side, next the room, have hanging draperies of Turco- 
man or plush, or else of colored Madras muslit 


Linnetre.—A plaid skirt for 
should be made in kilt pleats. Short hair is worn in 
slight curves all over the head An Astrukhan jacket 
should be tight-fitting and buttoned diagonally from 
the right shoulder to the left side. A slipper bag, a 


a girl of eleven years 








book rack, a card case, wre nice gifts for a gentleman. 

1.—Deep shades of red, olive, and peacock, 
with gold, for the embroidery, and olive satin for lin- 
ing, would be suitable. The same design can be made 
in hand-bag shape. The spider-web design will be ap- 
propriate for the cushion, but satteen, serge, silk, or 
satin sheeting would any of them be a more suitable 
ground than pongee. For your sacqne get navy blue 





or poppy red eider-down flannel, or else golden brown 
corduroy. 


Dovetas.—Read the article on “* Autumn Weddings” 





on page 698. Write the name in full, as “* Jolin Henry 
Smith.” 

Crurrio.—An almond-colored cashmere with golden 
brown velvet and darker brown wool lace, a helio- 
trope or pansy colored caslimere with a darker shade 
of velvet, a pale blue bouclé cloth over a blue and red 
striped velvet skirt with striped vest, and a white serge 


or flannel tailor suit, will all be handsome wool dresses 
for you to wear at home in the afternoon. A very 
short velvet basque might be added to either of these 
dresses. Fora gayt itre wrap have a cardinal vel- 
vet mantle, or else the very fine red Astrakhan cloth; 


trim with jet if of velve 
feathers or fine otter fur if you use cloth 

Mapison.—Get black velveteen for a short basque to 
wear with your tricot skirt, or else have a checked 
homespun Norfolk jacket. Get along Newmarket of 
bonelé cloth 

Sussortis«r.—Make your white flannel home dress 
by either of the desigus for tailor dressee illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVIIT. 


t, or with the lightest brown 
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Cor Parrern, No. 3752: Price, 25 Cents. 
Figs. 27-33. 


Fig. 4.—P usa Jacket wits Firowine Sieeves. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIT., 
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[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 3.—Ptain anp Ficurep Vetvet Coax. 
No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 
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[See Fig. 9.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3 
Pricr, 25 Cents 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Came’s-Harr Ciora Cioak. 
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WINTER WRAPPINGS 


L's Fig. 6.—Piain anp Figurep Vetiver CLoaKk. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 11-16. 


Fig. 7.—Ctora Jacxet. 
For pattern and description 


Fig. 8.—Cioru anp VeLvet Croax. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3753: Price, 
see Supplement, No. L, 25 Cents. 
Figs. 1-10. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 9.—Camet’s-Hain Crota CLoaK.—Front. Fig. 10.—Frock ror Girt FROM Fig. 11.—Ciora ayp Sreivep VeLver 
[See Fig. 2.])—Cur Parrern, No. 3751: 8 to 5 YEARS OLD. CLoaK 
Price, 25 CENts. For description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. ment. ment, No. VIII, Figs. 34-40, 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autor or “Juprra Suakespranr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuure,” “ Mao.eov or Darr,” Fro. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
IN ABSENCE. 


OCH NAVER Jay calm and still under the 
L slow awakening of the dawn, All along 
the eastern horizon the low-lying hills were 
of a velvet-textured olive green—a mysterious 
shadow-land where no detail was visible; but 
overhead the skies were turning to a clear 
and luminous gray; the roseate tinge was leav- 
ing the upper slopes of Ben Loyal and Ben Cle- 
brig; and the glassy surface of the lake was 
gradually whitening as the red-golden light 
changed to silver and broadened up and through 
the wide sleeping world. An intense silence lay 
over the little hamlet among the trees ; not even 
a dog was stirring; but a tiny column of pale 
blue smoke issuing from one of the chimneys 
told that some one was awake within—probably 
the vellow-haired Nelly, whose duties began at 
an early hour. 

And what was Meenie—or Rose Meenie, or 
Love Meenie, as she might be called now, after 
having all those things written about her—what 
was she doing awake and up at such a time? 
At all events, her morning greeting was there 
confronting her. She had brought it and put it 
on the little dressing-table ; and as she brushed 
out her beautiful abundant brown tresses, her 
eyes went back again and again to the pencilled 
lines, and she seemed not ill pleased. For this 
was what she read: 

The hinds are feeding upon the hill, 
And the hares on the fallow lea; 
Awake, awake, Love Meenie! 
Birds are singing in every tree; 
And roses you'll find on your window-sill 
To scent the morning air; 
Awake, awake, Love Meenie, 
For the world is shining fair! 
O who is the mistress of bird and flower? 
Ben Clebrig knows, I ween! 
Awake, awake, Love Meenie, 
To show them their mistress and queen! 

And it could hardly be expected that she 
should bring any very keen critical scrutiny to 
bear on these idle verses of Ronald’s (of which 
she had now obtained a goodly number, by dint 
of wheedling and entreaty, and even downright 
insistence), seeing that nearly all of them were 
written in her praise and honor; but even apart 
from that she had convinced herself that they 
were very fine indeed; and that one or two of 
them were really pathetic; and she was not 
without the hope that, when the serious affairs of 
life had been attended to, and a little leisure and 
contemplation become possible, Ronald might 
turn to his poetical labors again and win some 
little bit of a name for himself amongst a few sym- 
pathetic.souls here and there. That he could do 
0, if he ehose, she was sure enough. It was all 
very well for him to make light of these scraps 
and fragments, and to threaten to destroy them 
if she revealed the fact of their existence to any- 
body; but she knew their worth, if he did not; 
and when, in this or that magazine or review, she 
saw a piece of poetry mentioned with praise, her 
first impulse was to read it quickly in order to 
ask herself whether Ronald—given time and op- 
portunity—could not have done as well. More- 
over, the answer to that question was invariably 
the same; and it did not leave her unhappy. It 
is true (for she would be entirely dispassionate) 
he had not written anything quite so fine as 
“ Christabel”—as yet ; but the years were before 
him; she had confidence; the world should see, 
and give him a fitting welcome all in good time. 

When, on this clear morning, she was fully 
equipped for her walk, she stole silently down 
the stair, and made her way out into the now 
awakening day. The little hamlet was showing 
signs of life. A stable-lad was trying to get 
hold of a horse that had strayed into the meadow ; 
a collie was barking its excitement over this per- 
formance ; the pretty Nelly appeared carrying an 
armful of clothes to be hung out to dry. And 
then, as Meenie passed the inn, she was joined by 
Harry the terrier, who, after the first grovelling 
demonstrations of joy, seemed to take it for 
granted that he was to be allowed to accompany 
her. And she was nothing loath. The fact was, 
she was setting out in quest of that distant eyrie 
of Ronald’s of which he had often told her; and 
she doubted very much whether she would be 
able to find it; and she considered that perhaps 
the little terrier might help her. Would he not 
naturally make for his master’s accustomed rest- 
ing-place, when they were sufficiently high up on 
the far Clebrig slopes ? 

So they went away along the road together; 
and she was talking to her companion, and tell- 
ing him a good deal more about Glasgow, and 
about his master, than probably he could under- 
stand. Considering, indeed, that this young lady 
had just been sent home in deep disgrace, she 
seemed in excellent spirits. She had borne 
the parting admonitions and upbraidings of her 
sister Agatha with a most astonishing indiffer- 
ence; she had received her mother’s reproaches 
with a placid equanimity that the little woman 
could not understand at all (only that Meenie’s 
face once or twice grew fixed and proud when 
there was some scornful reference to Ronald); 
and she had forthwith set about nursing her fa- 
ther—who had canglit a severe chill and was in 
bed—with an amiable assiduity, just as if nothing 
had happened, As regards her father, he either 
did not know, or had refused to know, about 
Meenie’s lamentable conduct. On this one point 
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he was hopelessly perverse; he never would 
listen to anything said aguinst this daughter of 
his; Meenie was always in the right—no matter 
what it was. And so, notwithstanding that she 
had been sent home as one in disgrace, and had 
been received as one in disgrace, she installed 
herself as her father’s nurse with an amazing 
self-content ; and she brought him his beef tea 
and port-wine at the stated intervals (for the good 
doctor did not seem to have as much faith in 
drugs as might have been anticipated); and she 
kept the peat fire piled up and blazing; and she 
methodically read to him the Jnverness Courier, 
the Glasgow Weekly Citizen, aud the Edinburgh 
Scotsman ; and when these were done she would 
get out a volume of old ballads, or perhaps “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” or Esmond, or As You like It, 
or the Winter's Tale. It did not matter much 
to him what she read; he liked to hear the 
sound of Meenie’s voice—in this hushed, half- 
slumberous, warm little room, while the chill 
north winds howled without, chasing each other 
across the driven loch, and sighing and sobbing 
away along the lonely Strath Terry. 

But on this fair morning there was not a breath 
stirring ; and the curving bays, and promontories, 
and birch woods, and the far hills beyond, were all 
reflected in the magie mirror of the lake, as she 
sped. along the higliway, making for the Clebrig 
slopes. And soon she was mounting these—with 
the light step of one trained to the heather; 
and ever as she got higher and higher the vast 
panorama around her grew wider and more wide, 
until she could see hills and lochs and wooded 
islands that nevef were visible from Inver-Mudal. 
In the perfect silence the sudden whir of a 
startled grouse made her heart jump. A hare— 
that looked remarkably like a cat, for there was 
as much white as bluish-brown about it—got up 
almost at her feet and sped swiftly away over 
heath and rock until it disappeared in one of the 
numerous peat bogs. There was a solitary eagle 
slowly circling in the blue, but at so great a 
height that it was but a speck. At one moment 
she thought she had caught sight of the antlers of 
a stag ; and for a second she stopped short, rather 
frightened ; but presently she had convinced her- 
self that these were but two bits of withered 
birch, appearing over the edge of a rock far above 
her. It was a little chillier here; but the brisk 
exercise kept her warm. And still she toiled on 
and on, until she knew or guessed that she was 
high enough; and now the question was to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the clump of rocks 
under shelter of which Ronald was accustomed to 
sit, when he had been up here alone, dreaming 
day-dreams, and scribbling the foolish rhymes 
that had won to her favor, whatever he might 
think of them. : 

At first this seemed a hopeless task, for the 
whole place was a wilderness of moss and heather 
and peat bogs, with scarcely a distinctive feature 
anywhere. But she wandered about, watching 
the little terrier covertly; and at last she saw 
him put his nose in an inquiring way into a hole 
underneath some tumbled bowlders. He turned 
and looked at her; she followed. And now there 
could be no doubt that this was Ronald’s halting- 
place and pulpit of meditation, for she forthwith 
discovered the hidden case at the back of the 
little cave—though the key of that now belonged 
to his successor. And so, in much content, she 
sat herself down on the heather, with ali the 
wide, sun-lit, still world mapped out before her 
—the silver thread of Mudal Water visible here 
and there among the moors, and Loch Meadie 
with its islands, and Ben Hope and Ben Loyal, 
and Bonnie Strath Naver, and the far Kyle of 
Tongue, close to the northern sea, 

Now what had Love Meenie climbed all this 
height for? what but to read herself back into 
the time when Konald used to come here alone, 
and to think of what he had been thinking, and 
to picture herself as still an unconscious maid- 
en wandering about that distant little hamlet 
that seemed but two or three dots down there 
among the trees? This, or something like it, has 
always been a favorite pastime with lovers; but 
Meenie had an additional source of interest in the 
possession of a packet of those idle rhymes, and 
these were a kind of key to by-gone moods and 
days. And so it was here—in this strange still- 
ness—that Ronald had written these verses about 
her; and perhaps caught a glimpse of her, with 
his telescope, as she came out from the cottage to 
intercept the mail; when little indeed was she 
dreaming that he had any such fancies in his 
head. And now as she turned over page after 
page, sometimes she laughed a little, when she 
came to something that seemed a trifle audacious, 
and she scarcely wondered that he had been 
afraid of her seeing such bold declarations; and 
then, again, a kind of compunction filled her 
heart, and she wished that Ronald had not 
praised her so; for what had she done to deserve 
it? and how would her coming life be made to 
correspond with these all too generous and exalt- 
ed estimates of her character? Of course she 
liked well enough to come upon praises of her 
abundant brewn hair, and her Highland eyes, 
and the rose-leaf tint of her cheeks, and the 
lightness of her step; for she was aware of these 
things as well as he; and glad enough that she 
possessed them, for had they not commended 
her to him? But as for these other wonderful 
graces of mind and disposition with which he had 
adorned her? She was sadly afraid that he 
would find her stupid, ill-instructed, unread, frae- 
tious, unreasonable, incapable of understanding 
him. Look, for example, how he could imbue 
these hills and moors and vales with a kind of 
magic, so that they seemed to become his per- 
sonal friends! To her they were all dead things 
(except Mudal Water, at times, on the summer 
evenings), but to him they seemed instinct with 
life. They spoke to him, and he to them; he 
understood them ; they were his companions and 
friends; who but himself could tell of what this 
very hill of Clebrig was thinking ? 





Ben Clebrig’s a blaze of splendor 
In the first red flush of the morn, 

And his gaze is fixed on the eastward 
To greet the day new-born; 

And he listens a-still for the bellow 
Of the antlered stag afar, 

And he laughs at the — challenge, 
The hoarse, harsh challenge of war. 


But Ben Clebrig is Lag and placid 
When the sun sinks into the west, 

And a mild and a mellow radiance 
Shines on his giant crest; 

For he’s looking down upon Meenie 
As she wanders along the road, 

And the mountain bestows his blessing 
On the fairest child of God. 


There, again: what could he see in her (she asked 
herself) that he should write of her so? He had 
declared to her that the magie with which all this 
neighborhood was imbued was due to her pres- 
ence there; but how could she, knowing herself 
as she did, believe that? And how to show her 
gratitude to him, and her faith in him, and her 
confidence as to the future? Well, she could 
but give to him her life, and the love that was the 
life of her life—if these were worth the taking. 
But there was one among these many pieces 
that she had pondered over which she returned 
to again and again, and with a kind of pride; and 
that not because it sounded her praises, but be- 
cause it assured her hopes. As for Ronald’s ma- 
terial success in life, she was troubled with little 
doubt about that. It might be a long time before 
he could come to claim his wife; but she was con- 
tent to wait; in that direction she had no fears 
whatever. But there was something beyond that. 
She looked forward to the day when even the 
Stuarts of Glengask and Orosay should know 
what manner of man this was whom she had 
chosen for her husband. Her mother had called 
him an uneducated peasant ; but she paid no heed 
to the taunt; rather she was thinking of the time 
when Ronald—other things being settled—might 
perhaps go to Edinburgh, and get to know some 
one holding the position there that Jeffrey used 
to hold (her reading was a little old-fashioned), 
who would introduce him to the world of letters 
and open the way to fame. She knew nothing 
of Carry Hodson’s luckless attempt. in this di- 
rection; she knew, on the contrary, that Ronald 
was strongly averse from having any of these 
scraps printed; but she said to herself that the 
fitting time would come. And if these unpolished 
verses are found to belie her confident and proud 
prognostications as to the future, let it be re- 
membered that she was hardly nineteen, that she 
was exceedingly warm-hearted, that she was a 
young wife, and day and night with little to think 
about but the perfections of her lover, and his 
kindness to her, and his praise of her, and the 
honor in which he held her. However, this piece 
was not about Meenie at all—he had called it 


BY ISLAY’S SHORES. 


By Islay’s shores she sat and sang: 
“O winds, come blowing o’er the sea, 

And bring me back my love again 
That went to fight in Germanie !” 





And all the live-long day she sang, 
And nursed the bairn upon her knee: 

“* Balou, balou, my bonnie bairn, 
Thy father’s far in Germanie; 

“But ere the summer days are gane, 
And winter blackens bush and tree, 

Thy father will we welcome hame 
Frae the red wars in Germanie.” 

O dark the night fell, dark and mirk; 
A wraith stood by her icily: 

“Dear wife, I'll never more win hame, 
For I am slain in Germanie. 

“On Minden’s field I'm lying stark, 
And heaven is now my far countrie; 

Farewell, dear wife, farewell, farewell, 
I'll ne’er win hame frae Germanie.” 

And all the year she came and went, 
And wandered wild frae sea to sea; 

“O neighbors, is he ne’er come back, 
My love that went to Germanie?” 

Port Ellen saw her many a time; 
Round by Port Askaig wandered she: 

“Where is the ship that’s sailing in 
With my dear love frae Germanie ?” 

But when the darkened winter fell: 
“It's cold for baith my bairn and me 

Let me lie down and rest awhile: 
My love's away frae Germanie. 

“O far away and away he dwells; 
High heaven is now his fair countrie; 

And there he stands, with arms outstretched, 
To welcome hame my bairn and me!” 


And if Meenie’s eyes were filled with tears 
when she had re-read the familiar lines, her 
heart was proud enough; and all her kinsmen of 
Glengask and Orosay had no terrors for her; and 
her mother’s taunts no sting. Of course all this 
that she hoped for was far away in the future ; 
but even as regarded the immediate years before 
her, she refused to be harassed by any doubt. 
Perhaps she would not have asserted in set terms 
that a knack of stringing verses together proved 
that the writer had also the capacity and know- 
ledge and judgment necessary to drain and fence 
and plant and stock a Highland estate; abstract 
questions of the kind had little interest for her; 
what she did know—what formed the first article 
of her creed, and the last, and the intervening 
thirty-seven—was that Ronald could do anything 
he put his mind to. And this was a highly use- 
ful and ‘comfortable belief, considering all her 
circumstances. 

And so she sped away down the mountain-side 
again—glad to have discovered Ronald’s retreat ; 
and so light and swift was her step that when 
she at length reached the inn, she found herself 
just ahead of the mail coming in from the south. 
Of course she waited for letters; and when Mrs. 
Murray had opened the bags, it was found there 
were three for the doctor’s cottage. The first 
was from Ronald; that Meenie whipped into her 
pocket. The second was for Mrs. Douglas, and 
clearly in Agatha’s handwriting. The third, ad- 
dressed to Meenie, had an American stamp on it; 
and this was the one that she opened and read, 
as she quietly walked homeward. 

It was a long letter; and it was from Miss 





Carry Hodson; who first of all described the ac- 
cident that had befallen her, and her subsequent 
illness ; and plainly intimated that no such thing 
would have happened had her Highland friends 
been in charge of the boat. Then she went on 
to say that her father had just sailed for Europe ; 
that he had business to transact in Scotland; that 
he wished to see Ronald; and would Miss Douglas 
be so very kind as to ask the innkeeper or the 
postmaster at Lairg, or any one who knew Ron- 
ald’s address in Glasgow, to drop a post card to 
her father, addressed to the Langham Hotel, Lon- 
don, with the information? Moreover, her father 
had intimated his intention of taking the Loch 
Naver salmon-fishing for the next season, if it 
was not as yet let; and in that case the writer 
would be overjoyed to find herself once more 
among her Inver-Mudal friends, Finally, and as 
a kind of reminder and keepsake, she had sent 
by her father a carriage rug made mostly of chip- 
munk-skins ; and she would ask Miss Douglas’s 
acceptance of it, and hoped that it would keep 
her knees snug and warm and comfortable when 
the winds were blowing too sharply along Strath 
Terry. 

Of course all this was wonderful news to come 
to such a quiet and remote corner of the world; 
but there was other news as well; and that by an 
odd coincidence. Some little time after Mrs. 
Douglas had received the letter from Agatha, she 
came to Meenie. 

“ Williamina,” said she, “ Agatha writes to me 
about Mr. Frank Lauder.” 

“Yes ?” said Meenie, rather coldly. 

“He intends renting the salmon-fishing on the 
loch for the next season; and he will be alone 
at the inn. Agatha hopes that we shall be par- 
ticularly civil to him; and I hope—I say, I hope 
—that every one in this house will be. It is of 
the greatest importance, considering how he stands 
with regard to Mr. Gemmill. I hope he will be 
received in this house with every attention and 
kindness.” 

And then the pompous little dame left. It 
was almost a challenge she had thrown down; 
and Meenie wasat first a little bewildered. What, 
then ?—would this young man, for the six weeks 
or two months of his stay, be their constant vis- 
itor? He would sit in the little parlor evening 
after evening; and how could she keep him from 
talking to her, and how could she keep him from 
looking at her? And Ronald—her husband— 
would be faraway; and alone, perhaps; and not 
allowed a word with her; whereas she would have 
to be civil and polite to this young man; and 
even if she held her eyes downcast, how could she 
help his regarding her face ? 

And then she suddenly bethought her of Miss 
Hodson’s letter. What ?—was Mr. Hodson after 
the fishing too? And ought not the last tenant 
to have the refusal? And should not the duke’s 
agent know? And why should she not write him 
a note—just in case no inquiry had been made ? 
She had not much time to think about the mat- 
ter, but she guessed quickly enough that if an 
American millionaire and the son of a Glasgow 
merchant are after the same thing, and that thing 
purchasable, the American is likely to get it. And 
why should Ronald’s wife be stared at and talked 
to by this young man, however harmless and 
amiable his intentions ? 

So she went swiftly to her own room and wrote 
as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Crawrorp,—I have just heard from 
Miss Hodson, whose father was here last spring, 
that he is on his way to Europe, and that he 
hopes to have the fishing again this year. I 
think I ought to let you know, just in case you 
should have any other application for the loch. 
I am sure Miss Hodson will be much disappointed 
if he does not get it. Yours sincerely, 

“ Mernre S. Dovetas.” 


“There,” said she, and there was a little smile 
of triumph about her mouth, “if that doesn’t put 
a spoke in the wheel of Mr. Frank Lauder, poor 
fellow, I don’t know what will.” 

“Spiteful little cat,” her sister Agatha would 
have called her, had she known; but women’s 
judgments of women are not as men’s, 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
W/ IDERINGS IN THE WEST. 


On a singul. rly clear and brilliant morning in 
February a large and heavy screw steamer slowly 
crept out of the land-locked little harbor of Por- 
tree, and steadily made away for the north. For 
her the squally Ben Inivaig at the mouth of the 
channel had no terrors; indeed, what could any 
vessel fear on such a morning as this? When 
they got well out into Raasay Sound, it seemed 
as if the whole world had been changed into a 
pantomime scene. The sky was calm and cloud- 
less; the sea was as glass, and of the most daz- 
zling blue; and those masses of white that ap- 
peared on that perfect mirror were the reflections 
of the snow-powdered islands—Raasay, and Flad- 
da, and South Rona—that gleamed and shone and 
sparkled there in the sun. Not often are the 
wide waters of the Minch so fair and calm in 
mid-winter; the more usual thing is northerly 
gales, with black seas thundering by into Loch 
Staffin and Kjlmaluag Bay, or breaking into sheets 
and spouts of foam along the headlands of Aird 
Point and Ru Hunish, This was as a holiday 
trip, but for the sharp cold. The islands were 
white as a solan’s wing, save along the shores; 
the sea was of a sapphire blue; and when they 
got by Rona Light, behold the distant snow-crown- 
ed hills of Ross and Cromarty rose faint and 
spectral and wonderful into the pale and summer- 
like sky, The men sung “ Fhir a Bhata” as they 
scoured the brass and scrubbed the decks; the 
passengers marched up and down, clapping their 
hands to keep them warm ; and ever as the heavy 
steamer forged on its way, the world of blue sea 
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and sky and snow-white hills opened out before 
them, until some declared at last that in the far 
north they could make out the Shiant Isles. 

Now under shelter of the companion-way lead- 
ing down into the saloon three men were stand- 
ing, and two of them were engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation. The third, who was Mr. 
Hodson, merely looked on and listened, a little 
amused, apparently. One of the others—a tall, 
heavy-bearded, north-Highland-looking mau—was 
Mr. Carmichael, a famous estate agent in Loudon, 
who had run two or three commissions together 


* as an excuse for this midwinter trip. The third 


member of the group was Ronald, who was ham- 
mering away in his usual dogmatic fashion. 

“Pedigree? The pride of having ancestors ?” 
he was saying. ‘“ Why, there’s not a man alive 
whose ancestry does not stretch as far back as 
any other man’s ancestry. Take it any way ye 
like: if Adam was our grandfather, then we're 
all his grandchildren; or if we are descended 
from a jelly-fish or a monkey, the line is of the 
same length for all of us—for dukes and kings 
and herd-laddies. The only difference is this, 
that some know the names of their forefathers, 
and some don’t; and the presumption is that the 
man whose people have left no story behind them 
is come of a more moral, useful, sober, hard- 
working race than the man whose forebears were 
famous cut-throats in the Middle Ages, or dishon- 
est lawyers, or king’s favorites. It’s plain John 
Smith that has made up the wealth of this coun- 
try; and that has built her ships for her, and 
defended her, and put her where she is; and 
John Smith had his ancestors at Cressy and Agin- 
court as well as the rest—ay, and they had the 
bulk of the fighting to do, Pll be bound; but I 
think none the worse of him because he can not 
tell you their names or plaster his walls with 
coats of arms. However, it’s idle talking about 
a matter of sentiment, and that’s the fact; and 
so, if you'll excuse me, I'll just go down into the 
cabin and write a couple o’ letters.” 

A minute or so after he had disappeared, Mr. 
Hodson (who looked miserably cold, to tell the 
truth, though he was wrapped from head to heel 
in voluminous furs) motioned his companion to 
come a few yards aside, so that they could talk 
without fear of being overheard. 

“Now,” said he, in his slow and distinct way— 
“now we are alone, I want you to tell me what 
you think of that young man.” 

“T don’t like his polities,” was the prompt and 
blunt answer. 

“No more do I,” said Mr. Hodson, coolly. 
“ But for another reason. You call hima Radieal; 
I call hima Tory. But no matter—I don’t mean 
about politics. Polities ?—who but a fool both- 
ers his head about politics, unless he can make 
money out of them? No; Imean something more 
practical than that. Here have you and he been 
together these three days, talking about the one 
subject nearly all the time—I mean, the manage- 
ment of these Highland estates, and the nature 
of the ground, and what should be cone, and all 
that. Well, now, you are a man of great ex- 
perience, and I want you to tell me what you 
think of this young fellow. I want you to tell 
me honestly, and it will be in strict confidence, 
I assure you. Now has he got a good solid grip 
of the thing? Does he now? Does he catch 
on? Is he safe? Is he to be trusted ?—” 

“Oh, there, there, there!” said the big estate 
agent, interrupting through mere good-nature. 
“ That’s quite another thing—quite another thing. 
I've not a word to say against him there—no, 
quite the other way—a shrewd-headed, capable 
fellow he is, with a groundwork of practical know- 
ledge that no man ever yet got out of books. 
As sharp-eyed a fellow as I have come across for 
many a day. Didn’t you see how he guessed at 
the weak points of that Mull place before ever 
he set foot ashore? Quick at figures too. Oh! 
yes, yes, a capable fellow I callhim. He has been 
posting himself up, I can see; but it’s where his 
practical knowledge comes in that he’s of value. 
When it’s a question of vineries, or something like 
that, then he goes by the book—that’s useless.” 

Mr. Hodson listened in silence, and his manner 
showed nothing. 

“T have been thinking he would be a valuable 
man for me,” the agent said, presently. 

“In your office ?” said Mr. Hodson, raising his 
eyes. 

“Yes. And for this reason. You see, if he 
would only keep away from those d d politics 
of his, he is a very good-natured fellow, and he 
has got an off-hand way with him that makes 
shepherds and keepers and people of that kind 
friendly; the result is that he gets all the infor- 
mation that he wants, and that isn’t always an 
easy thing to get. Now if I had a man like that 
in my office, whom I could send with a client 
thinking of purchasing an estate—to advise him 
—to get at the truth—and to be an intelligent 
and agreeable travelling companion at the same 
time—that would be a useful thing.” 

“Say, now,” continued Mr. Hodson (who was 
attending mostly to his own meditations), ‘do 
you think, from what you’ve seen of this young 
man, that he has the knowledge and business 
capacity to be overseer—factor, you call it, don’t 
you ?—of an estate—not a large estate, but per- 
haps about the size of the one we saw yesterday, 
or this one we are going to now? Would he go 
the right way about it? Would he understand 
what had to be done ?—I mean, in improving the 
land, and getting the most out of it—” 

Mr. Carmichael laughed. 

“T's not a fair question,” said he. ‘“ Your 
friend Strang and I are too much of one opinion 
—ay, on every point we’re agreed—for many’s the 
long talk we’ve had over the matter.” 

“T know, I know,” Mr. Hodson said; “though 
T was only half-listening; for when you got to 
feu-duties and public burdens and things of that 
kind, I lost my reckoning. But you say that you 
and Strang are agreed as to the proper way of 





carrying them out ?” 

“TI think so—I should say undoubtedly —I 
don’t think I would myself hesitate about trusting 
him with such a place—that is, when I had made 
sufficient inquiries about his character, and got 
some money guarantee about his stewardship. 
But then, you see, Mr. Hodson, I’m afraid if you 
were to let Strang go his own way in working up 
an estate, so as to get the most marketable value 
into it, you and he would have different opinions 
at the outset. I mean with such an estate as 
you would find over there,” he added, indicating 
with his finger the long stretch of wild and mo:nt- 
ainous country they were approaching. ‘On 
rough and hilly land like that, in nine cases out of 
ten you may depend on it, it’s foresting that pays.” 

“ But that’s settled,” Mr. Hodson retorted, rath- 
ersharply. “I have already told you, and Strang 
too, that if I buy a place up here, I will not have 
a stag or a hind from end to end of it.” 

“ Faith, they’re things easy to get rid of,” the 
other said, good-naturedly. “ They'll not elbow 
you into the hedge if you meet them on the road.” 

“No; [have heard too much. Why, you your- 
self said that the very name of American stank 
in the nostrils of the Highlanders.” 

“Can you wonder ?” said Mr. Carmichael, quiet- 
ly: they had been talking the night before of 
certain notorious doings, on the part of an Amer- 
ican lessee, which were provoking much newspa- 
per comment at the time. 

“Well, what I say is this: if I buy a place in 
the Highlands—and no one can compel me to 
buy it—it is merely a fancy I have had for two 
or three years back, and I can give it up if I 
choose—but what I say is, if I do buy a place in 
the Highlands, I will hold it on such conditions 
that I shall be able to bring my family to live on 
it, and that I shall be able to leave it to my boy 
without shame. I will not associate myself with 
a system that has wrought such cruelty and tyr- 
anny. No; I will not allow a single acre to be 
forested.” 

“ There’s such a quantity of the land good for 
nothing but deer,” Mr. Carmichael said, almost 
plaintively. “If you only saw it!—you’re going 
now by what the newspaper writers say—people 
who never were near a deer forest in their lives.” 

“ Good for nothing but deer? But what about 
the black cattle that Ronald—that Strang—is al- 
ways talking about?’ was the retort—and Mr. 
Hodson showed a very unusual vehemence, or 
at least impatience. “ Well, I don’t care. That 
has got nothing to do with me. But it has got 
to do with my factor, or overseer, or whatever 
he is. And between him and me this is how it 
will lie: ‘If you can’t work my estate, big or 
small as it may be, without putting the main part 
of it under deer, and beginning to filech grazings 
here and there, and driving the crofters down to 
the sea-shore, and preventing a harmless travel- 
ler from having a Sunday walk over the hills, 
then out vou go. You may be fit for some other 
phce—not for mine.” Then he went on in a 
milder strain. ‘And Strang knows that very 
well. No doubt, if I were to put him in a position 
of trust like that, he might be ambitious to give 
a good account of his stewardship; I think very 
likely he would be, for he’s a young man; but if 
I buy a place in the Highlands, it will have to be 
managed as I wish it to be managed. When I 
said that I wanted the most made out of the 
land, I did not mean the most money. No. I 
should be glad to have four per cent. for my in- 
vestment; if I can’t have that, I should be con- 
tent with three; but it is not as a commercial 
speculation that I shall go into the affair, if I go 
into it at all. My wants are simple enough. As 
I tell you, 1 admire the beautiful wild country ; 
I like the people—what little I have seen of them; 
and if I can get a picturesque bit of territory 
somewhere along this western coast, I should like 
to give my family a kind of foot-lold in Europe, 
and I dare say my boy might be glad to spend 
his autumns here, and have a turn at the grouse. 
But for the most part of the time the place would 
be under control of the factor; and I want a fac- 
tor who will work the estate under certain speci- 
fied conditions, First, no foresting. Then I 
would have the crofts re-valued—as fairly as 
might be; no crofter to be liable to removal who 
paid his rent. The sheep farms would go by their 
market value, though I would not willingly dis- 
turb any tenant; however, in that case, I should 
be inclined to try Strang’s plan of having those 
black cattle on my own account. I would have 
the cottars taken away from the crofts (allowing 
for the rent paid to the crofter, for that would 
be but fair when the value of the crofts was set- 
tled), and I would build for them a model vil- 
lage, which you might look upon as a philan- 
thropic fad of my own, to be paid for separately. 
No gratuitous grazing anywhere to crofter or cot- 
tar; that is but the parent of subsequent squab- 
bles. Then I would have all the draining and 
planting and improving of the estate done by the 
local hands, so far as that was practicable. And 
then I should want four per cent. return on the 
purchase-money; and I should not be much dis- 
appointed with three; and perhaps (though I 
would not admit this to anybody) if I saw the 
little community thriving and satistied—and reck- 
oning also the honor and glory of my being a 
king on my own small domain—I might even be 
content with two per cent. Now, Mr. Carmichael, 
is this practicable? And is this young fellow 
the man to undertake it? I would make it worth 
his while. I should not like to say anything 
about payment by results or percentage on profits ; 
that might tempt him to serew it out of the poor- 
er people when he was left master—though he 
does not talk like that kind of a fellow. I wrote 
to Lord Ailine about him, and got the best of 
characters. I went and saw the old man who is 
coaching him for that forestry examination; he 
is quite confident about the result—not that I 
care much about that myself. What do you say, 











managing a Highland estate: very well; assum 


now? You ought to be able to judge.” 








Mr. Carmichael hesitated 

“If you got the estate at a fair price,” he said 
at length, “it might be practicable, though these 
improvement schemes suck in money as a sponge 
sucks in water. And as for this young fellow, 
well, I should think he would be just the man 
for the place—active, energetic, shrewd-headed, 
and a pretty good hand at managing folk, as I 
should guess. But, you know, before giving any 
one an important post like that—and especially 
with your going back to America for the best part 
of every year—I think you ought to have some 
sort of money guarantee as a kind of safeguard. 
It’s usual. God forbid I should suggest anything 
against the lad—he’s as honest-looking as my 
own two boys, and I can say no more than that— 
still, business is business. A couple of sureties, 
now, of £500 apiece, might be sufficient.” 

“It’s usual?” repeated Mr. Hodson, absently. 
“Yes, I suppose it is. Pretty hard on a young 
fellow, though, if he can’t find the sureties. A 
thousand pounds is a big figure for one in his 
position. He has told me about his father and 
his brother: they’re not in it, anyhow—both of 
them with hardly a sixpence to spare. However, 
it’s no use talking about it until,we see whether 
this place here is satisfactory; and even then 
don’t say a word about it to him; for if some such 
post were to be offered to him, and if the securi- 
ties were all right, and so forth, it has got to be 
given to him asa little present from an American 
young lady, if you can call it a present when you 
merely propose to pay a man a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work. And I am less hopeful 
now; the three places we have looked at were 
clearly out of the question; and my Highland 
mansion may prove to be a castle in Spain after 
all.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





TOGETHER. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
FENHE summer-time is brief, 
When the brier is in the leaf, 
And the arras of the heavens is blue; 
There’s not a cloud to-day, 
Search we near or far away, 
Only sunshine, only sunshine, for us two. 


« The dimpling water calls, 
The tide to landward crawls, 
Shall we spread the sail, or dip the oar, 
And steer for Tyntagil, 
Or what fairy coast you will, 
Whatever misty, far, romantic shore ? 


The nymphs and nereids there 
May twist their sea-weed hair, 
And the sirens sing their sweetest melodies, 
While we float and float along 
To the echo of their song, 
Out on the mysterious, storied seas. 


We may lean upon the oar, 
And listen to the lore 

That the breakers whisper in our ear; 
We may catch the sigh, alas! 
Of drowning folk who pass 

Far beyond us to some unreported sphere. 
But perhaps the wind may rise, 
And touch us as it flies, 

And the white squall follow in our wake; 
And sweep us farther still, 
With its resistless will, 

From the flower-haunted strands we hope to make. 


Yet engulfed in bitter death, 
With fainting, failing breath, 
Touching land unknown in any chart, 
What to us the waning light, 
Of the planet in its flight, 
So we neither live, nor die, apart ? 





TURKISH LADIES. 
By OSCANYAN. 
IL. 

N° Turkish lady can dispense with jewelry, and 

even women of the lowest rank adorn them- 
selves with diamonds. This is not, however, to 
be attributed to their excessive vanity, but is the 
result of their peculiar condition ; for, knowing 
as they do that they may be put off at any mo- 
ment by the caprice of their husbands, the wo- 
men endeavor to extract as much property from 
their lords as possible to meet the exigencies of 
a “rainy day.” As they have no “ savings- 
banks,” the accumulation of jewelry is their only 
means of investment, which can be converted 
into cash on an emergency. Hence the display 
of jewelry is an evidence of their cleverness ; 
and if their possessions should be more than they 
can wear on their own persons, they take occasion 
to employ them for the adornment of their favorite 
attendants. Besides personal ornaments, house- 
hold paraphernalia, such as zarfs, which support 
the coffee-cups, the amber mouth-pieces of chi- 
bouks, or the frame-work of nargilehs (water- 
pipes), are often elaborately decorated with pre- 
cious stones. Even the buttons which serve to 
close their dress are mounted with brilliants. 

Turkish ladies are very fond of being out-of- 
doors, so much so that their gadding propensities 
are quite proverbial. They say, “ You are as bad 
as a Turkish woman, always out.” It is not to 
be wondered at; deprived of the society of the 
men, their only chance to come in contact with 
the world lies beyond the precincts of the harem. 
The only requisite for their appearance in pub- 
lic is a compliance with common law. 

Their street costume consists of a yashmak and 
Seradjé, or veil and cloak. 

The ancient out-door costume, which is still 
in vogue in the rural districts, was most hideous ; 
they were enveloped in an immense white sheet, 
a little piece of horse-hair gauze being sus- 
pended over the eyes. But the yashmak, or veil, 
is at the present day composed of the lightest 
India mull, and has little power of concealing 
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their charms ; on the contrary, it serves to height- 
en their beauty by its gossamer transparency. 
The arched eyebrows, through this deceptive 
veil, seem more delicately curved; the large and 
lustrous eyes shine more darkly from its snowy 
folds, and the delicate and peach-like hue of the 
complexion is rendered tenfold more lovely. In- 
deed, the transcendent effect of the yashmak is so 
bewitching that one of their poets thus express- 
es it: 





“ Yashmaklnughundan giizel soiguninghun.” 


(You are even more beautiful when without the 
veil.) The texture of the yashmak is now so ex- 
quisitely fine that the two square yards of mus- 
lin which compose it do not weigh more than a sin- 
gle drachm. Some ladies, not satisfied even with 
this gossamer fabric, resort to silk gauze, which 
is more transparent, the use of which provokes 
the ire of those of theancien régime, who feel great- 
ly seandalized. Naturally invidious and jealou 

by habit, the Turk is averse to such innovations 

and regards such attempts on the part of the wo- 
men to display their charms as highly indecorous. 
There have, therefore, been occasional uproars 
against it, and ladies have been insulted in public 
by the bigoted by having their yashmaks torn 
away. But women, having a will of their own, 
persist in wearing them. 

The yashmak is disposed in this wise: the edge 
of the muslin near one end is placed across the 
face just below the eyes, covering the mouth and 
the nostrils, and fastened on the back of the 
head; then the other end is twirled over the 
head, and the edge let fall over the eyes, just 
leaving a small space for the orbs to peep 
through, and again fastened to the back of the 
head, and the ample folds of the muslin allowed 
to fall over their shoulders and bosoms. 

The feradgé, or cloak, is an ample outer gar- 
ment, made of fine colored bombazine or Thibet, 
lined with silk, and the edges are trimmed with 
embroidery, lace, or ruffles. It resembles some- 
what « lady’s water-proof, only that it has a long 
cape attached to it which reaches the ankles. 
This cape was originally intended as a protection 
against rain, and could be turned over the head; 
but now, having adopted the use of umbrellas, it 
has become more of an ornament than of use. 
Indeed, a parasol affords a Turkish lady as much 
pleasure as does a fan in the hands of a Japanese 
lady, and she coquets with it with great dexterity. 

Their feet were formerly clothed with yellow 
tchdiks, or morocco buskins, over which pa- 
boutches, or slippers, of the same color, were worn 
in the street; but now Parisian 4ottines of fancy 
colors adorn their feet 

So great is the force of habit and education 
that not even the oldest women ever appear in 
public unveiled, although the Koran pronounces 
furrows and wrinkles to be all-sufficient disguises 
for faded charms; yet in Turkey, as well as all 
over the world, the maxim doubtless is popular 
that “beauty never dies.” 


Even the dames of ebony hue, dreading the 
display of “darkness visible,” are most punctili- 
ous in covering their charms, thus affording more 
distinguished specimens of the wouderful effects 
of light and shade. 

During visits of ceremony, when the feradjé 
and yashmak are taken off, a long strip of white 
muslin is left hanging from the top of the head 
down the back for the purpose of covering the 
face in case of sudden emergency, formal pru- 
dery being ever exigeant. But such accidents 
seldom occur, as the gentlemen of the family are 
informed, as soon as they enter the vestibule of 
the harem, that there are strangers within. 

Thus accoutred, they wander through the ba- 
zars, frequent all the rural places of resort, visit 
the baths, and scarcely a day passes that they 
stay at home. They are, indeed, the most inde- 
pendent creatures in the world. As no one dares 
to look them in the face, from a sense of respect 
inspired by public sentiment, it has been cus- 
tomary for them slightly to encourage their timid 
admirers by a few furtive glances, if not positive 
attacks; so that, on all public occasions, an at- 
tentive observer may detect them in some of the 
wiles of coquetry or unmeaning flirtation. 

Ladies of distinction are usually attended by 
black eunuchs, who protect them from the too 
familiar approach of any witless knight who may 
ignorantly trespass upon the limits of Oriental 
decorum. 





HOW TO EAT AN ORANGE. 
ye receive a basket of sweet oranges, or yal. 

. la-ha, as the Indians call the fruit, is to most 
people a real pleasure, and to the superstitious a 
forerunner of Glick ; but the one great trouble 
about the golden fruit is how to eat it without 
making a spectacle of one’s self. This difficulty 
may be overcome in mauy ways. Cut the orange 
in two without paring, quarter cut again, and eat 
from the skin; another—cut in even halves and 
eat from the golden cup with a spoon; a third— 
pare (but do not skin) the orange around as you 
would an apple, leaving a finger hold at both 
ends, and eat frem the cup; a fourth—eut in 
quarters and squeeze the juice into a spoon; an- 
other, and less dainty, is to cut in halves and 
squeeze the juice into a glass, drinking it there- 
from. We have seen an orange eaten with a knife 
and fork. But the pleasantest way of all is to 
prepare the fruit before sending it to the table 
by removing the outside skin, dividing in sections, 
and then with a sharp knife detaching the pulp 
from the inside lining of each part, sprinkling with 
sugar, and placing on or near the ice for full half 
an hour before using; in this way it becomes not 
only a delicious but comfortable dish, for which 
your friends will thank you, although oranges 
are not near so healthful when sugared; and the 
old saying that an orange is gold in the morning, 
silver at noon, and only an orange at night is not 
far out of the way as to its usefulness for all 
kinds of “ de miseries,” as old Aunt Clo would say, 
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! oF APPLIED-WORK 
KET, Fig. ].—Haur Size. 


Fig. 2.—Sxcrion 
VaLance ror Woop-Bas- 


Fig. 1.—Crora MantLe with FeaTHer TRIMMING. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.]—Cur Parrern, No, 3754: 
Price, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. ILL, Figs. 17-22. 
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Decorated Wood-Bas- 
ket.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus basket is stained 

a dark brown, and orna- 
mented with bronzed 
edges and lines, and is 
lined with stout enamelled 
cloth, The outside deco- 
ration consists of a cover 
for the lid and a valance 
for the front of the bas- 
ket, which may be made 
either of felt or of Canton 
flannel, The ground is 
maroon, and the geomet- 
rical design is formed by 
applying variously shaped 
blocks of olive, blue, écru, 
and maroon, covering the 
edges by couching strands 
of Germantown wool of 
the same colors, which are 
caught down with small 
stitches atthe anzles. A 
section of the valance is 









Fig. 1.—Crocnet Cuemise 
For description 


Yoxr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
see Supplement. 
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shown in half size in Fig. 2; a 
strip eight inches deep forms 
the ground for it. The work is 
lined with cambric, and is fast- 
ened on the basket with the 
edges covered by a thick wool- 
len cord. Clusters of large 
woollen ball tassels are attach- 
ed to the points of the valance 
and to the corners of the basket. 


ed 


Embroidered Card Case. 

Tus card case is made of 
olive velvet lined with red sat- 
in, cut five inches and a half 
long by seven wile. A 
stiff canvas interlining 
is placed between the 
velvet and the lining, 
and a silk pocket three 
inches deep is set or. the 
inside of each cover 
The upper cover is orna- 
mented with embroidery 
in Japanese gold thread, 
which may consist of 
initials, a monograra, 
motto, or any other de- 
vice. 





Fig. 2.—Case ror Prayinc-Carps.—Open.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For designs and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-51. 





Beapep CoLLar wits Pvas- 
TRON. 
For pattern and description 
see Supp!., No. V., Fig. 24. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau. or Crocnrt Cremisk 


Yoke, Fie, 1.—Feu. Size Tapestry Borner ror Cusnions, erc.—Huoneary Sritcu. 





Fig. 2.—Ciorn Mantie with Ferarner Trina. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3754: 
Price, 25 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IIL, Figs. 17-22. 








Fig. 1.—Casr ror Piayine-Carps. 
* CLosrp.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For designs and description see Supple- 


ment, No. X., Figs. 49-51. 


11 chain 


24 chain stitches, going 
back over them to work a 
leaf pass the last, and on 


the next 11 work 1 
single, 1 short double 
crochet, 2 double cro- 
chet, 3 treble crochet, 
2 double, 1 short dou- 
ble and 1 single, then 
1 chain, 1 short dou- 
ble on the unoccupied 
vein of the stitch on 
which the last short 
double was worked, a 
picot (for a picot work 
4 chain and a slip 
stitch on the preced- 
ing stitch), but con- 





Tapestry Border 
for Cushions, etc. 


Tue ground for 
this border is undi- 
vided or _ single- 
thread canvas. The 
middle part is work- 
ed in a stitch that 
gives a brick-like ef- 
fect, point de Hon- 
grie, which is worked 


in slanting rows, 
each stitch taken 


over four threads of 
the canvas. In the 
narrow edge along 
the sides the stitches 
are taken the other 
way, and are alter- 


nately long and 
short. The colors 
used are several 


shades each of olive 
brown, green, and 
red filoselle silk and 
gold-colored silk. 


Irish Crochet Lace for Dresses, Aprous, etc. 

Tuts leaf-patterned lace is wotked in crochet with écru or 
flax gray French crochet thread. 
tinuous pattern, except the 
narrow heading at the top, 
which is added last. Begin 
by making * 
stitches, work 1 single cro- 
chet on the 6th of them, 


It is worked in one con- 























CoLLaR With CHEMISETTR. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 23. 
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Irtsh Crocnet Lace ror Dressks, 
APRONS, ETC. 
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Empromrrep W ALL- 
Pocket. 
For designs and desecrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. VL, 
Figs. 25 and 26. 





Suort Visiter. Cask ror Norte-Books. 
For description see Supplement. 


CLotH axnp Krimmer Jacket 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 41-48. 





nect the picot to the chain stitch 
loop formed at the beginning 
(see illustration), 3 times work 
by turns 3 double on the unoc- 
cupied veins of the next 3 stitch- 
es, and a picot, then 6 double on 
the next stitch, separating the 
middle 2 by a picot, 3 times by 
turns a picot and 3 double on 
the next 3, a picot, 1 short dou- 
ble on the following stitch, a slip 
stitch on the next, 5 single on 
the following unoccupied 5 
chain ; this completes one leaf. 
Next + 17 chain, going back 
over them work a leaf like that 
described above, but for the pre- 
sent work only to the beginning 
of the 2d picot, then 4 chain, 
connect to the picot before the 
last of the previous leaf, 20 
chain, going back over them 
work a leaf, but connect the Ist 
picot to the 6th picot of the 
Ist leaf; repeat from + once. 
Hereupon 17 chain, a leaf, but 
work it only as far as the begin- 
ning of the 2d picot, then 10 
chain, connect to the picot be- 
fore the last of the preceding 
leaf, going back over the 10 
chain work 1 single, and 1 short 
double on the next 2, twice by 
turns a picot and 2 double on the 
following 2, then a picot, 1 short 
double, 1 single, and 1 slip stitch 
on the next 8, and to complete 
the picot from which these stitch- 
es started work 1 chain and a slip 
stitch on the preceding double of 
the leaf, then complete the leaf ; 
+ 3 chain, a slip stitch on the 
2d of the 4 chain proceeding 
from the nearest unfinished leaf, 
1 chain and a slip stitch on the 
preceding double of the leaf, then 
complete this leaf, but connect 
the 4th picot to the last picot of 
the leaf above; repeat from the 
last + once, then 1 chain, 1 dou- 
ble on the following 2d chain, 12 
chain, connecting the 9th of them 
to the last picot of the last leaf, 
a slip stitch on the 6th of the 12 
chain, 23 chain, connecting the 
14th to the 3d picot from the end 
of the last leaf, a slip stitch on 
the 9th of the 23 chain, 2 chain, 
a slip stitch on the 7th of the 23 
chain; this completes a pattern. 
Repeat from >, but in every rep- 
etition connect the 3d picot of 
the 1st leaf to the 18th of the 23 
chain at the close of the preced- 
ing pattern; also, starting from 
the 2d picot of the 8d leaf, work 
for connecting bars to the last 
pattern as follows: 2 chain, con- 
nect to the middle picot of the 
Ist leaf, 3 chain, connect to the 
middle picot of the leaf finished 





VISITING TOILETTES.—[For Description see SuppLeMent. | 


. 1.—CHENILLE-StRIPED Woo. CostuME. 


Fig. 2.—Bencatine Sik Costume. 


last in the last pattern, 2 chain, 
connect to the picot before the 
last of the next leaf in the last 
pattern, 2 chain, a slip stitch on 
that stitch of the picot from 
which the bars started, then a 
chain and a slip stitch on the 
preceding double to complete 
the picot ; furthermore connect 
the 4th picot of this leaf to the 
4th picot from the end in the op- 
posite leaf of the last pattern, 
and from the 2d picot of the 5th 
leaf work a set of bars like that 
just described, and connect the 
4th picot of that leaf to the cor- 
responding picot of the opposite 
leaf. For the heading row at 
the top, crochet by turns a chain 
and a double on the following 
2d stitch, 


Case for Note-Books. 

Tuts is a metal case without 
a lid, covered with red morocco, 
and made to contain three small 
volumes, an address, account, 
and a memorandum book. The 
uppermost of the books has a 
pencil attached to the cover. 


AN OWLS CALL, 
J EAN INGELOW in one of her 
e 


charming stories tells us that 
the owl’s call is but two notes of 
musie tied together with a moan. 


WHAT BOOKS COST IN 

“YE OLDEN TIME.” 

N times when a single book 

cost a fortune, it was an ex- 
pensive luxury to bea book-buy- 
er even on a small scale. It is 
said of Jerome, who died in 420, 
that “he ruined himself by 
purehasing a copy of Origen’s 
works,” and that the great and 
good Alfred gave a large estate 
for one work on cosmography ; 
this was about the year 872,when 
books were rare, and we know 
well how hungry and thirsty was 
this king for learning, grasp- 
ing eagerly at all helps within 
reach. 

The Roman de la Rose was 
purchased for thirty pounds, 
and two hundred sheep and five 
quarters of wheat were “ given 
with gladness of heart” for a 
certain popular homily. It 
must not be forgotten that tran- 
seribing and illuminating by 
hand were slow and necessarily 
very expensive processes, thus 
rendering it impossible for any 
but the wealthiest to buy such 
wares. 
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HO RSFORD'S A CID PHOSPHA TE. 
WELL PLEASED. 

Dx. C. Ronerts, Winchester, Ill., says: “I have used 
it with entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age 
»r overwork, and for inebriates and dyspeptics, and am 
well pleased with its effects.”—[Adv.]} 





*“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell.”’ 

It has often been wondered at, the bad odor this oft- 
quoted doctor was in. "T'was probably because he, 
being one of the old-school doctors, made up pills as 

rge as bullets, which nothing but an ostrich could 
bolt without nausea. Hence the dislike. Dr. R. V. 
Vierce's ** Pleasant Purgative Pellets " are sugar-coated 
and no larger than bird-shot, and are quick to do their 
work. For all derangements of the liver, bowels, and 





stomach they are specific.—{ Adv.) 

De. Preror ‘s “* Favorite Prescription”’ is not extolled 
os a “cure-all,” but admirably fulfils a singleness of 
purpose, being & most potent specific in those chronic 
weaknesses peculiar to women.  Partic ulars in Dr. 
Pierce's large treatise on Diseases Peculiar to Women, 


160 pages,sent for 10 cents in stamps. Address Wor.n's 
Dispensary Meproat. Assooiation, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Adv.) 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatn® dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the eradication of dandruff. 
he superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—[Adv.) 





ADVERTLISHEMEN'LS. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES 


WHO ARE TIRED 


of sending money in answer to delusive advertisements 
promising wonderful “ Outfits,” which prove to be 
worthless toys, should send 25 cents to 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK 


12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


for their big Catalogue, and then make their own selec- 


tions from real articles. This is the ‘ 

alogue ”’ that all others feebly imi- BIG CAT 
tate, but Bentley's is still the best. 

It is a book of 192 pages (9 x 12 inches), with 3000 illus- 
trations, and contains carefully written and illustrated 
directions for making. 


TISSUE-PAPER FLOWERS, 


Honiton and Point Lace, 
Lustre Painting, 
Paris Tinting, 
Ribbosene Work, 
Kensington Painting, 
Flitter Work, 
Alliance Embroidery, 
Crazy Work, etc., 

with pictures of all the latest Novelties in Key-Racks, 
Waill-Pockets, etc., and Reduced Price-List of all 
materials. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


‘Swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 














STELN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters, 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Prices To Suit ALL. 
Children’s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
“ wo “ & 

Misses’ “ as — = 
Ladies" a = ic, * 
Misses’, with a belt, oo Mm * 
Ladies’ - 20c. sn 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES. 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre St., New Yor. 
ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Mouthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample C opy. 
S500 a year. G. R. HALM, Art anager, 

9 East 17th Street, New ¥ ork. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











Pearls tie Mouth. 





BEAUT Y AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH. 


~ || Lheprice 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 
all. 


Cloth Strong 
and_ Elastic, 
and so closely 
knit that 
white will not 
show through. 
The finish 
gives it the appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket’on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers ‘generally, 


PRIOR TO REMOVAL 1AM. OFFERING ENORMOUS 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HAIR 


GRAY HAIR SWITCHES, WAVES, and W 1Gs AT 
HALF THE USUAL PRICE. BRAIDS and BANGS, 
IN EVERY COLOR AND SHADE, AT PRICES 
TO SUIT ALL. SHELL COMBS, PINS, and ORNA- 
MENTS AT PRICES THAT OTHERS SELL IMI- 
TATION GOODS FOR. 1 AM SATISFIED THAT 
EVERY LADY WILL BE CONVINCED THAT 
BARGAINS CAN BE HAD AS NEVER BEFORE. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


___ 32 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
- FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pnre as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves.on having the most deli- 








Sizes 
30 to i 3 
This BLACK 
is positively 
fast and will 
NOT crock. 

















among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for sale byall druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stumps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprie tors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses, For circular, 
with terms, references, &c., address 
“iu OME, ” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York, 








ofA hect of WEFEFECTIONS, 





St., Alban 
i.” Bead tke tor Beck. 








cate skins, this toilet powder is be- | 
* coming distinguished. and is found | 





Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y., 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Flberon Fine Twill” Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These  Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteens 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. ade of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cam:.ot be undersold, Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every description and best workmanship sold at less 
than oy yelow any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by a French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
ech. MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $ upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 

ive hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
lonable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 











PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE eS FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
~~ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, +- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


ry Gre Preserver of Health. 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY, 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 











LADIES r 

=A Q00D SENSE 
a 7 J CORDED CORSET WAISTS 

by, | BEST ** zon he ht ig hea 






“wk instead of er 
’ PERFECT FIT fer ALL AGES. 
Bold retailers. A 


leading for them. 
Take no other. = dae! circular, 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
Si White Street, NEW YORK. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
seen disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may § address M Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East ast 25th St., N. Y. 


LADY 4 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


took “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 
yea Lives and Deeds.” | By O umincat Lady 





earn $50 ‘erms, 
etc. to A. BSG ment ars & O0., Hartford. Oonn- 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 


width, and s. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 


ade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 


a “ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


shades of black. 








LADIES’ TAILOR. 





Uy “== 
Mr. Redfern has just received his new winter 
goods from his Scotch Manufactory. Also, new 
**REDFERN MODELS,” from the 
Paris and London Branches. 
All orders, owing to a large increase of their 
Staff, can now be executed in a few days. 


210 FIRTH AVENUE. 
DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUIPOISE. Vest, and Drawers 


Y poise, “Emancipa 
| | M Comfort Waists. Cord- 


6 usr Te MRS. A. etiath 





TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Barbour’s Macramé Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some oe in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 


Miss “MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 88 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42" 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Orders for superior ¢ grey Cite, 
Mrs. Virgtnta Cc. Brewster, 247 Ww. . 21st St., N. Y. 








SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseanx 
a specialty. For particnlars and reference side es 
MRS. M. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 














REDFERN 





eT 























OCTOBER 81, 1885. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


711 








Le Boutilier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y, 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


CLOAKING PLUSHES. 


European Manufacturer's entire stock at retail, com- 
prising 190 pieces of the finest 52-inch Mohair and 
Real Seal-Silk Cloaking Plushes, 25 per 
cent. below regular prices. 


REAL MOHAIR PLUSHES. 


Quality A, 52-inch wide, $5.00; regular price, $8.50 
“ B, “ “ 


00; * “ 9.00 
eg me * as 7.50; ” * 10 00 
- D, = = 8.50; = * 12.00 
™ | a, = 9.753 oe * 13.00 
* my? “ jeeer..’** * 15.00 
* Gq, “ * eee 6 * 18.00 
REAL SEAL-SILK PLUSHES. 
Quality A, 52-inch wide, $8.50; regular price, $12.00 
” B, e * 10.00; - 14.00 
* C, = “* 11.763 bs “ 15.00 
, ie ‘* Bay « “16.00 
‘ E, e * 15.00; se * 20.00 
= F, * * 16.50; S 2 22.50 
” G, vs * 19.003 bod “ 25.00 


Persons desiring our new Fall Catalogue, mailed 
free, should send their names at once, and those de- 
siring samples should send stamp for postage. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY, 


You may test ma- 
=> chine at your own | 
home for 30 days 2 
free of charge. 





























without trouble to Dressmaker or Customer. 


EVERY DRESSMAKER, 


And all who are Interested in Dressmaking, 
should send at once for our Valuable Illus- 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer Free. 


THE MCDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE (0., 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 


LOOK! © 


176 Paves B of Illustrated 
Cc Stamp- I ing Patterns, 

A overG& 38000 designs 
no T two alike. Send 25ce. 
Itis A the best and largest 
book L ever published in 
Amer- O ica, and more 
than @ worth the 
money. U Mrs. T. G. 
Farnham, E Art Needle- 
work Establishment, 10 
West 14th Street, N.Y.City. 


CAPITOLE 


MESSALINA,. 

The great Parisian sensation, Messalina, produces a 
magnificent shade of light chestnut brown bair on all 
dark color of hair. 

CHATAIN. 

No more yellow gray-streaked hair, as the wonder- 
ful Chatain changes same into a lasting, beautiful 
light or dark auburn tint 


Drafts all Garments perfectly, in a few on 











Capitole’s Veloutine Face Powder has gained a re- 
markable reputation for its fineness, staying quality, 


transparency, and exquisite odor; white, pink, and 
flesh tints, “Be sure and ask for and take no other but 
Capitole’s make. Sample box of Veloutine sent gratis 
to any address by prepaying postage, 2 cents. 
All the above goods sold by the fine trade. 
Catalogues and Circulars sent gratis to any address. 
Wholesale and retail at 
A. SIM ONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 


HAMPLIN’S << 
LID PEARLY 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 
prion in nyt SaEeees, ES ee mee 
skin and fa rd reat a 
pezton. MD. Patti fa nd a beautiful “oomen 
use it. Guay 50 cts. a bottle: worth Bem that 
with other articles Son the 8a’ me PUTPOBE. 
4u mel uf, Bell i. Be, sure you ae get rt the genuines. 






















EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subse ty 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golde n 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
=~, The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 

Fe ge oy me Importer of Fine Hu- 
817 Sixt Avenux, New York, 


Single 








LINGERIE 
GELRIE. 
We are now exhibiting our 
Fall Importation of Ladies’ 
French Underwear, whieh 
comprises the largest and 
most superb collection of 
goods of this description 
ever offered, and includes, 
besides the finest grades, 
many styles at medium and 
low prices. 


é BeAb ran 


6th ave. & 19th st., N. Y. 




















ae 
(dials 


Co 


Will exhibit this week Elegant 
Paris Novelties for Retail Sales in 
Brocaded Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
and Velvets, Velvet and Oriental 
Striped Silk Fronts and Sashes to 


| match. Also, Black and Colored 
Faille Francais, Satin Duchesse 


Gros Grains, &c. 





2D ? 
Seoadovay AS 19th ét. 
c 





A. A. VANTINE & CO.,, 
8iT & 879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
SILK DEPARTMENT. 


We have a very full and complete stock of India 





be procured elsewhere. Now in great demand for 
Sash, Window, Mantel, and Easel Embroidertes’ and 
Draperies. Also, just received an invoice of Real 
Chinese Pine-apple Gauzes, plain and in colors, for 
embroidering. Large invoice of 


MIKADO 


and Mandarin and Ladies’ Robes on exhibition and 
for sale. Chinese and Japanese 
Gold and Silver Brocades, Silks, and Crapes, constantly 
on hand. Quality and prices guaranteed. 
mailed ou application. 


E. Burnham, 71 Btate-st (Cent'l pid Hall)Chicago 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Mikado, Vocal Score, $1.00; Piano Score, 50 cents. 
Nanon, Complete, $1.00; Selections, 25 cents. Black 
ilussar, Potpourri, $1.00. And all other Operas. A 
full line of Sheet music. 

BRENTANO BROS., 5 Union Square, N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS f% "ADU EAXCY WORK. ren 








Silks, in soft, artistic shades, and unlike any that can | 


Fabrics, including | — 


Samples | 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURL 
teed “becom 


KOCH & SON 


Are now offering the latest novelties in 


IMPORTED AND OWN-MADE 


WRAPS, 
JACKETS, 


AND 


SUITS, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 


At prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N.Y. 


DRESS SHIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER, 


6 for $6 


Bodies of Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of 2200 Irish Linen. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


Write for order blank, giving instructions for self- 
measurement. All postpaid orders sent free. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


NEW YORK. 


DUNLAP'S 


Autumn Styles of Ladies’ 
Bonnets and Round Hats 
are NOW READY. 


178 Fifth Avenue. 








FOR THE GOMPLEXION. 
Every lady who uses it once wants it again. 
MISS SADIE MARTINOT 
says: ‘* 
find it a most delightful toilet accessory. I shall cer- 
tainly take care to be supplied with it in future.” 
Sold in New York City by Messrs. Hegeman & Co., 
203 Broadway, Mme. Cura, 34 West 14th St., Miss A 
Slattery, 434 Fourth Avenue, and the trade in toil 
articles. Price One Dollar. We will send it by ex- 
press, free of charge, outside of New York City, on 
receipt of price. Send for circular. 
LA HERMOSURA TOILET LABORATORY, 
24 West 14th Street, New York. 







EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


A large assortment of Outline canal or 
Etching Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 


ASIATIC DYES. 


Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap. 
without change of color or injury to the Ow delicate 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
At wholesale only at} § 469 Broadway. New ¥ eet, 


2° Market St., Phila 
To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 








| Get Beatnerv & Armstrone’s factory ends,called Waste 


Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
ineach package. Send 40 cts. in stumps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 


| SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


‘Button & _OTTLEN, 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it,” 








DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


PALM KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrs., NEW VORK. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 
32 East 14th Street. New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 


I have used La Hermosura several times, and | 

















Black Sik 


We are now offering special inducements in 
Faille Frangais, Tricotine, or ‘Jersey Weaves,” Ar- 
mures, Radzimirs, Rhadames, and Gros-Grain Silks for 
Fall and Winter wear. 

22-inch Faille Francais, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.7 
$2.00, $2.50. 

22-inch Tricotine or ** Jersey Weave,” at $1.25, 
$1.35, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 

19-inch Satin Khadames and Merveilleux, 79c., 
85c., and 9c. 

20-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, 95c., 
$1.08, $1.18. 

22-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, $1.25, 
$1.38, $1.48 to $2.50. 

22-inch Royal Armures, $1.48 and $1.85. 

22-inch Radzimir, $ 1.25, $1.38, $1.50. 

24-inch 1.75, $2.00, $2.25.) These are 

20-inch Gros Grain, 9c » $1.08, $1.15. Special 

22-inch “ $1.25, $1.38, $1.50. f Bargains. 
30-inch Imperial Velours, for W raps and Man- 
tles, $1.85. 

Striped Satins, Moires, and Brocades, 
designs, from $1.35 to $2.50 

Black Mode Silks, Mourning Silks, Satins, &c., &c 

The high reputation of our Establishment 
during forty-five years is a guarantee that 
our Customers will be well and faithfully 
served, 


PALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


and Descriptive Price-list of Staple 
Goods, &c., &c 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Le Boutillier aa a 
N reet, 
_ Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 








in beautiful 


aud Fancy Dry 









VELVETEEN |? 


SOLD BY 
Arnotp, Constante, & Co, J. & C. 
MoCreery & Co., Le Bouritirer 
Kaveuran & Co., Stimpson, 
Jas. A. Hearn & Son, 
Koon & Son. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATK WITH 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH 
We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and price- 
furnished free on application. No commission chary 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Curtoura Remepirs. 

Curioura Rersouvent, the new blood puritier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curtovuna, 50 cents; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soar, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrxr 
Deve anv Curmtioat Co., Boston, Mass 

G@™ Send for “ 


1ONzeh 


Jounson, Jas. 
Bros., Joun E 
CrawForp, & Simpson, 


H. O'Neitt. & Co., H.C. F. 


instantly allays Itch- 


How To Curr Skin Diseases.” 


KNAPP’S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, ° - $6.50 each. 
Skirt i* - 


- 3.00 
UNION FORD '*©:©.. 
NEW HAVEN 


» CT. 
CURE 7: DEAF 
7 THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THI HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them. Send for 
Ulustrated bock with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, 858 Broadway. N. ¥. Mex ntion this paper, 





“HE Best Prac she = Art Magasine 99 ig 
THE ART AMATEUR. Month 32 to 50 
large pages. A profus ion of Working Designs, Instruc- 

tions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. Specialties: Homa 
Drooration anp Furnisiina (Kxpert Advice Free 





’ 





Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching. Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastic ala and other 
Art Need work. Designs in Color. 35 cents a 





number. Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harpe rs. 


MONTAGU E MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


LITTLE WONDER | pertorates 
STAMP! eG A PATTIE RN 1S St one original 


‘heap Perforator 
made. Price $2.00, Citeulars and sample free. Agents 


wanted. FYCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq. N.Y. 


OPIUM Morphine Habits quickly and painless 
ly cured at home. Terms Reasonabdie. First 


sBtiicant from each co” yl 8.curedfree. Address 
MANE REMEDY ©O., LaFayette, Ind 


wo My AN WANTED sés%c'e50 
for our business iu her local- 


meaty YY house. References exchanged. Address at 
¥ BROS, 14 Barclay 8 7 Xe 


















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FIRST MINUTE. 


SIX MINUTES ON A MULE. 


Confidence and Style.—‘* ABERHAM AIN'T MUCH FUR TO LOOK AT,” 
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SECOND MINUTE.—* BuT IF YOU'LL ONLY GIVE HIM HIS HEAD,” 














THIRD MINUTE,.—‘* AND HOLD HIM IN A LITTLE,” 


HE WARMS UP— 


FOURTH MINUTE.—“ He’LL GIVE YOU SPLENDID EXERCISE. AND IF YOU ONLY WAIT TILL 
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FIFTH MINUTE.—DYNAMICs OF A MULE WHEN HE'S WARMED UP—SIXTY REVOLUTIONS TO 
THE MINUTE 

















I SPLIT YER OPEN!” 


SIXTH MINUTE,.—“G’wWay FUMME! G’WAY F’ME, YOU ABERERHAM! FOR LESS 'N ER CENT 
[Some people never can take a juke, anyhow, 





